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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 
NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE SHERATON HOTEL 
Linden Boulevard at Spring Street 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


December 27, 28, 29, 30, 1953 


PROGRAM 
(Official Headquarters, Room No. 2) 


Sunday, December 27 


2 P.M.-5 P.M.-—Registration The Sheraton Hotel 
Reg. Fee—for Members $1; Non-Members $2. 
Exhibits El Cortez Lounge 


2 P.M.-6 P.M.—Executive Committee 
Meeting 


7:30 P.M.—Social Hour Reception Cafe 
Host—Saint Louis District Chapter, NATS 


8:30 P.M.—Program—Ancient Instrument Ensemble 


Monday, December 28 


8:30 A.M.-5 P.M.—Exhibits El Cortez Lounge 
9 A.M.—General Meeting Ballroom 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding 
Official Greetings 


9:30 A.M.—Symposium—Seientific Aspects of Song— 
Ira J. Hirsh, Ph.D., Research Associate at Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf and in the Department 
of Otolaryngology, Washington University School 
of Medicine. Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


2 P.M.—Voceal Clinic 
(Names of Chairmen and Panel personnel to be 
announced ) 


4:30 P.M.—Meeting of all District Officers 
Burton Garlinghouse, presiding 


4:30 P.M.—Meeting of Board of Directors .. Room No. 2 
8:30 P.M.—Symposium—NATS Research 


Committee Program 

Dolf Swing, New York City, Chairman 
Responsibility of a Research Scientist to the 
Singing Profession—Kenneth N. Westerman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Breathing—William E. Ross, Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Terminology in Voice Teaching—Wilmer T. 
Bartholomew, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


.. Ballroom 


Ballroom 


Tuesday, December 29 


8:30 A.M.-5 P.M.—Exhibits El Cortez Lounge 
9:30 A.M.—Symposium—tThe Student .. . 
The Recorder . .. and 
Eugene Carrington, Educational Director, Allied 
Radio Corporation 


2 P.M.—Symposium—The Adolescent Boy 
Voice 
Demonstrated by the Tulsa Boy Singers of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. George Oscar Bowen (NATS mem- 
ber) Director; Mrs. George Osear Bowen, Ac- 
companist, Faculty members of the University 
of Tulsa Fine Arts College. 


6:15 P.M.—Annual Banquet 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding 
(Toastmaster to be announced) 
Guest Speaker—Dr. Leigh Gerdine, Blewett Pro- 
fessor of Music and Chairman, Department of 
Music, Washington University. 
Topic—“Let Students Develop as Individuals, 
Free From Frustration.” 


Ballroom 


8 P.M.—Concert Program, Lincoln 
University A Cappella Choir Ballroom 
Dr. O. Anderson Fuller (NATS Member), Di- 


rector. 


Wednesday, December 30 


8:30 A.M.-5 P.M.—Exhibits El Cortez Lounge 


9:30 A.M.—Annual Business Meeting 
President Walter Allen Stults, presiding. Offi- 
cers’ Reports; Committee Reports; New Business; 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


2 P.M.—NATS Town Meeting 
Newly elected President presiding 


Ballroom 
4:30 P.M.—Executive Committee Meeting .. Room No. 1 
Newly elected President presiding 


Im portant—See “Convention Notes” 
Supplement enclosed in this issue. 
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The sound way teaching 


Any way you figure it—Revere Tape 
Recording increases classroom efficiency! 
Adds interest to every subject—records 
lectures and interesting facts with a 
minimum of effort. Designed for 
portability, Revere goes anywhere with 
ease—from class to class, school 
to school. And you'll find the Revere 
Tape Recorder costs only slightly more 
than a good typewriter. See it in use— 
and be convinced. 


f 
The New REVERE 
Ba 4 
TAPE RECORDER 
Now Revere brings you performance and high fidelity tonal 
“ quality heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
; cast equipment. Note these outstanding features: 
te “Balanced Tone’”’ Control— High-Speed Forward and Re- 
" provides professional high fi- wind Lever—excludes back- 
. delity tonal quality. lash and tearing of tape. 
Exclusive Index Counter— Extra Economy—full two-hour 
; permits instant location of any _ play on each 7 inch reel of eras- 
: part of recorded reel. able, re-usable tape. May be 
1 § Automatic Key-Controls— used for PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM. 
t record, play or stop recorder 
instantly. Model T-700—Complete with radio 
¢ 5 attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carry- 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS $235 


Other Famous Revere Models 


T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play............ $179.50 
TR-600— DeLuxe, built-in radio. ........ $234.50 
T-100—Standard, l-hour play........... $169.50 


TR-200—Standard, built-in radio........ $224.50 


Hear your educational films at their best! The Revere 


and for sound movies 
REVERE 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


16mm Sound Projector provides “theatre tone” 
with sharp picture projection! A-B-C simplicity; 

light 33-pound portability. Incomparable Revere 

styling. With speaker-carrying case and cord, take-up 


reel, 1600’ extension arm, instructions—$325.00 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. . . 


by Ruth Douglass, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Thoughtful singing of Christendom as 
they again approach the Advent season 
face with awe the colossal maze of 
carol literature which has mysteriously 
evolved from those familiar thirty-two 
verses in Matthew and twenty verses 
in Luke. 

Saint Francis of Assisi gave the initial impulse to imaginative 
interpretation of the gospel account of Jesus’ birth when he 
introduced the praesipio or créche into the Church of Grecia, 
Italy, in 1223. He did this in a frank attempt to make the 
story concrete to simple, illiterate folk and to strengthen faith 
in the Incarnation, which was being weakened by other sects. 
The popularity of his idea was soon proved, as the custom 
spread from town to town and from country to country. 
Creative priests saw the dramatic and literary possibilities 
related to this representation and created lyric songs to be sung 
around the créche as a legitimate departure from the formality 
of the Mass. Literate laity may have taken a hand too in the 
evolution of simple rhymes set to familiar folk or popular 
tunes to enhance the re-enactment of the Christmas story. 


It is easy to understand that these unnamed bards imposed 
upon their verses the manners and customs of their own 
locality. The shepherds from the Basque country might “come 
down the mountain leaping, digging their heels in earth lest 
they fall”; the Provengal peasants might leave at the manger 
“three rolls of fine white bread,” their greatest delicacy; the 
Polish singers might express their determination to shield the 
Child from cold, while the Flemish lacemakers might lament 
the lack of “wood to build a fire.” These were Basque or 
Provengal or Polish or Flemish representations, not Matthew's 
or Luke's! 


Many of these songs, of course, were a part of the mystery 
or miracle plays which began to appear in the fourteenth 
century, religious dramas which were presented in the churches 
on festival occasions. The lyrics were definitely intended to be 
a part of a dramatic situation and not to exist as separate 
entities. It was, however, inevitable that some of them should 
be sung out of context as they became familiar. It was also 
inevitable that they should gradually reflect secular influences 
as they were taken from the chancel to the home and as 
worldly bards adapted their style to the expression of the 
jovial wassailing of England or the Swedish dance around the 
Christmas tree. 


The authenticity of the oral transmission of these songs 
cannot be established. Although the melody and words of 
In Dulci Jubilo were found in a fifteenth century manuscript 
at Leipzig University and the exquisite lullaby known as 
Coventry Carol is documented as coming from the fifteenth 
century Pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors, the Oxford 
Carol Book reminds us that “every fifteenth century carol 
that appears in more than one manuscript is in more than one 
form, and every traditional carol that has been recovered 
from the people is changed or truncated.” 

There remains uncertainty too as to how these were per- 
formed. One authority mentions a French mystery play of 
the year 1474 in which “angels sing and then the players of 
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instruments behind the angels repeat the verse.” The 
Cathedral at Seville is reported to have a tradition of singing 
at Christmas accompanied by wind and string instruments and 
to include a castanet dance before the altar. A French carol 
dated 1555 (Jacques, Come Here) suggests developed par:- 
singing in these lines: 

Now we shall give the high notes to Margot, 

Our friend Pierrot a tenor he shall be, 

Our baritone shall be my good friend Janot, 

Bass notes so low shall fit the part for me.” 
Yet it is, im most cases, the melodies alone which have 
survived. 

Nevertheless, contemporary catalogues contain thousands 
of items labeled Christmas Carols. Every composer known and 
unknown seems to have taken a hand in “arranging” carovs. 
Every poet ancient and modern seems to have written some 
quatrains about the Nativity. Every choir in every church ‘n 
every town in every state will perform few or many of thei, 
chosen with innumerable degrees of taste and discrimination 
and prepared with varying degrees of care and reverence. But 
in every community they will generate joy and good will. 

Can definite criteria be established for their selection and 
performance? Probably not, since every director is the victim 
of his own taste, his own knowledge, his own inner resources, 
his own “public.” The few obvious suggestions which follow 
are therefore to be regarded as provocative and in no sense 
authoritarian. 


I Guides to Selection .of Carols 


1. An awareness of the types of carol, e.g. refrain carol, 
lullaby carol, macaronic carol, narrative carol, dance carol, 
Marian carol. 


bho 


. An appraisal of the text in relation to its reputed origin. 
“The charm of an old carol lies precisely in its having 
been true to the period in which it was written.” 

3. An analysis of the melody as a suitable companion to the 
text. “A genuine carol never has the fault of sham 
antiquity.” 

4. An evaluation of arrangements with alertness to detect 
artificiality, over-ornamentation, ultra-sophistication, fus- 
siness, insincerity, harmonic treatment inconsistent with 
the essential character of text and melody. 
“The typical carol gives voice to the common emotions 
of healthy people in language that can be understood 
and music that can be shared by all.” 
(In this connection the writer has found that for con- 
crete illustrations of sound scholarship, good musici.n- 
ship and choice translations, the seventeen volumes pub- 
lished by the Carol Society of New Haven, Conn. with 
arrangements by David Stanley Smith and translations 
by Edward Bliss Reed of Yale University provide ‘he 
most reliable and practical source material. There xe 
nearly one hundred fifty carols in this series. ) 


5. A kindled imagination and a tireless eagerness in che 
search for “masterpieces of tantalizing simplicity.” 


(Continued on page 10) 
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REGIONAL NEWS —- FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district 
and local meetings and conferences cannot be over- 
sressed. Member contact and friendly discussions 
of topics and questions relating to the every-day 
routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in 
nw and more intensive efforts on the parts of all 
t. extend fundamental knowledge and raise the 
standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


SOUTHERN 

A meeting of the Nashville, Tenn., mem- 
bers was called by regional governor Louis 
Nicholas Saturday evening, October 17, to 
make plans for the coming year. 

Following dinner, Miss Irma Lee Batey, 
district chairman of the committee on 
Local Study Groups, presented to the group 
suggestions for planned study. The plan 
met with favor, as did the suggestion of 
Governor Nicholas that a local chapter be 
organized, since there are now, or soon will 
be enough members in the immediate vicin- 
ity to warrant organization. It was agreed 
that the organization will be completed at 
the next meeting, on November 21, and a 
nominating committee consisting of Miss 
Batey Mr. John L. Conrad and Mr, 
Nicholas was appointed. 

All local members were present, including, 
in addition to the above: Frederick B. 
Briess, Sydney Dalton, Genter Stephens and 
Mrs. Marilyn Van Sickle. Also present were 
Ross Dowden, of Nashville, whose applica- 
tion for membership has been filed, and 
Mrs. Robert Gracey, of Springfield, Tenn. 

Rolf Hovey, state chairman for Kentucky, 
has arranged a state meeting at Lexington 
for October 31. 


NORTHWESTERN 

The establishment of Local Study Groups 
is making real progress in the Northwest 
Region, John Lester, regional governor, an- 
nounces, with the formation of two groups 
—one at Seattle, Washington, and the other 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Responsibility of organizing the groups is 
under the direction of Melvin H. Geist, past 
regional governor, and now a member of 
the National Committee on Local Study 
Groups. He is being assisted by Carlyle 
Kelley, recently appointed to the committee 
to ‘ill the vacancy of Grace Huston of 
Yakima. 


The first meeting of the Portland group is 
scheduled for Friday evening, December 
llth. at the home of Mae Shipman. Mrs. 
Shipman was appointed early this fall as 
chairman of her area; she is widely recog- 
nize’ for her ability as an organizational 
leader. For the first session Mrs. Shipman 
has isked Mr. Geist to explain the purpose 
and function of local study groups, and to 
give a report on the Summer Workshop held 
at Missoula, Montana. Additional agenda 
will be the announcement of the time and 
plac. of future meetings, and the assignment 
of topics for discussion. 
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Carlyle Kelley advises that the project is 
meeting with an enthusiastic response in his 
area. The first meeting is scheduled for 
Monday afternoon, January 11th, at his 
studio. It will be an orientation meeting, 
which will include the election of officers 
and the planning of meetings for the bal- 
ance of the year. At his suggestion, mem- 
bers of the association living in Everett, 
Washington, will be invited to attend, along 
with those from Seattle and Tacoma. 


SOUTHWESTERN 

Henry Hobart, acting-governor of the 
Southwestern District, announces the names 
of the current official personnel of that re- 
gion, as of November 1, as follows: 

State Chairmen—Arkansas, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ellis, Fayetteville; Colorado, Mr. Roger 
Fee, Denver; Kansas, Mr. William C. Rice, 
Baldwin; New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, 
Albuquerque; Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, 
Oklahoma City; Texas, Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, 
Brownwood (All of Texas). 

Lieutenant Governor—R. Berton Coffin, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Governor—Henry Hobart (Acting) Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Arnold E. Putman, regional governor, an- 
nounces that activities in the Southeastern 
District are progressing about as usual this 
fall. 


The Southeastern District is most en- 
thusiastic about the action taken by its 
neighbors the Southern District in inviting 
the 1954 national convention to Chatta- 
nooga. We have never had a national meet- 
ing in the South and we strongly urge our 
colleagues throughout the country to seri- 
ously consider this fine city for the conven- 
tion. 

Plans are going forward for the 1954 
Workshop to be held again at Appalachian 
College, Boone, North Carolina, during the 
third week in August. A steering committee 
was appointed at the close of the 1953 
Workshop to begin plans for next summer. 
Several tentative decisions have already 
been made relative to personnel and subjects 
of instruction. A permanent chairman and 
committee for the Workshop will be an- 
nounced after the national convention in 
St. Louis. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 

So that the association’s list of author 
members and their books may be as com- 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all writers 
in our organization will assist by sending 
in to the editor of The Bulletin the requested 
information pertaining to their published 
works. In so doing the following routine 
should be followed: title of book—name of 
author—publisher—date of publication— 
price. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


a glorious new — song 


“The Prince of Peace” 


music by Ella Rose Halloran 
text by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


The Manger scene is described with simple dignity 
and poignant reverence. The accompaniment can 
be performed by any average pianist or organist. 


for nodiues voice - 60 cents 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers and importers of fine music 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Cal. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


MUSICAL PITCH AND THE MUSICIAN OF TODAY.. . 


By Arthur Wilson, Boston, Massachusetts ..... 


Is the subject of musical pitch of interest to the musician 
of today? He or she reasonably wishes to play or sing “in 
tune,” that is, in agreement with the composer's notation, or 
with the prevailing tonality. The implication of this applies 
to singers, all players upon all stringed, woodwind and brass 
instruments and by inference to the players of tympani and 
harp, since they are the authors of their own tuning, before 
or during performance; pianists and organists obviously are 
immune. 

Behind all this, pitch has a history. Is there general interest 
in its origins, its mercurial fluctuation in development, its 
varied relation to instruments and voices? Beyond this there 
are modern repercussions which relate pitch closely with voice 
and its music, and affect them both vitally, in a manner which 
appears to admit of but little in the way of change or control, 
even by those most concerned. 

No one can be wholly unaware of the relative height or 
depth at which he plays or sings. The player of a wind instru- 
ment, wood or brass, buys it with its certified pitch a precise 
and important specification. If it is a woodwind, he is loath to 
widen the space at the joint by pulling it apart however little 
in order to tune the instrument lower, because he knows it 
will disturb the balance in the intonation. The brass valve 
or piston instruments long have been made so as to manage 
this in a manner impossible in the wood. 

For the singer, the pitch of his accompaniment, whether 
piano, organ or instruments, is of great importance, and any 
deviation from that to which he has been accustomed, prob- 
ably will be remarked and possibly protested. I find among 
musicians a general idea that pitch, at some previous time, 
has been lower than it is today, without any very definite 
knowledge of when or how much. There are important rami- 
fications of the subject involving more than momentary dis- 
comfort or perhaps even lasting harm for young chorus voices 
singing in a higher tessitura than they should. 

First, let us look at today’s pitches in use by six organiza- 
tions generally in the public eye, as confirmed officially by 
them: New York Philharmonic Orchestra, A = 440; N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, A = 440; Metropolitan Opera Company, 
A = 440; Philadelphia Orchestra, A = 441; Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, A= 440. 

Mr. Leslie Rogers, librarian of the Boston Symphony, advises 
that the A of his organization is 444; then quips Mr. Rogers, 
“like the barometer, and rising.” 

To the conductor, and more particularly the singer of choral 
works by Bach, Mozart and Beethoven (as in the last move- 
ment of the choral Ninth), is it a surprise to learn, or be 
reminded, that Handel's A was 422.5, and Mozart’s 421.6; that 
over a period covering approximately the 17th, 18th and the 
first half of the 19th centuries, the range of pitches generally 
employed throughout Europe lay between A-415 and A-430? 
This period covered the creative output of the great masters 
from Purcell to Rossini. 

The foregoing is upon the authority of a British scholar of 
profound erudition and inexhaustible research. Those who 
have access to a library listing in its files “The History of 
Musical Pitch” by Dr. Alexander J. Ellis, may count themselves 
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fortunate. The Boston Public Library contains in its Allen A. 
Brown music room a copy of this valuable brochure. On March 
5, 1880, Dr. Ellis read this extensive treatise before the Society 
of Arts of London. To at least one layman, this masterly article 
is often abstruse and wholly confounding in the ultimate math- 
ematical precision with which his problems in acoustics are 
resolved and his deductions arrived at, as it is often over- 
whelming in the indefatigable industry and acumen of his 
research. However, Dr. Ellis lays before us a wealth of in- 
formation of an authenticity not to be questioned. 

Proof of Handel’s A at 422.5 was found with a Rev. Dr. 
Driffield, Rector of Bow, England, who had in his possession 
what he believed to have been the master’s personal fork. Dr. 
Ellis had a copy made of it, thus fully attesting his belief in 
its genuineness. In assembling his wide assortment of forks, 
he was permitted to make copies of valuable collections at 
Verona and Padua (Prof. Rosetti), of those at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and of a set from Boosey’s, London, once owned 
by Prof. Faraday. 


Dr. Ellis writes: “The sharpest pitch (A = 505.8) I have 


measured, nearly a whole tone sharper than the sharpest pitch 
now used in London (1880) was the great organ in the 


Cathedral of Halberstadt, twenty-nine miles southwest of Mag- 
deburg in Prussian Saxony, which was finished in 1361, re- P 


stored in 1495, and still existing, although no longer used 
even in the days of Praetorius.” For a low point compare the 
A = 393.2 of the 18th century organ in the Strassburg 
Miinster. 

Again Mr. Ellis: “In my list of historical pitches, 63 of 
them lie between A = 415 and A = 430, the mean of which, 


A = 422.5 is the exact pitch of Handel's fork, now in the} 


possession (1880) of Rev. Driffield of Bow. This pitch | 
regard as the mean pitch of Europe during the 17th, 18th and 
early part of the 19th centuries, so important for musical art. 
The earliest recommendation for this pitch is in Praetorius as 


early as 1619. The result of all these different endeavors tof 
reconcile the requirements of the church with those of the 
chamber, seems to have been the institution of a mean pitch, > 


which, within very narrow limits, prevailed for a very long 
time over most of Europe. It was, therefore, a whole tone 
above the flattest, and a minor third (occasionally a fourth) 
below the highest pitches. Works written for a low pitch 
such as Handel’s A422.5 or Mozart’s A421.6, have to be sung 
to a modern orchestral pitch rather more than an equal semi- 
tone (actually 1.27 semi-tones) higher. The voice of the singer 
therefore becomes distressed in reaching its upper limits, or 
has to give up the attempt altogether.” 

Again, Mr. Ellis: “It so happens that a great deal of the 


best music was written to comparatively low pitches. This 1s 4 
not generally known. The notes bear no traces of it. It couldy 
only be surmised from them, and not with certainty. It be 
comes then of practical importance to know precisely for what} 
pitch the principal composers wrote, to trace its formation andy 


its subsequent abandonment.” 


A corridor of 15 vibrations latitude (415—430A) seems by ' 
no means an excessive one within which the 63 listings 0! ; 


(Continued on page 7) 
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-y long} incident to his acceptance of his Navy inspectorship, but with 
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has an individual system; there was absolutely no possibility 
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| Te describe all this was absolutely beyond my power, and 


e singer 


Nits, orf 
» thing; in the end, the student would fling my bulky text-book 
of chef 
| it p.” Rimsky’s revelations evoke surprise not only at the 
) co: fessedly scant preparation for a teacher of the Conservatory, 
| bu: at the lack of anything approaching standardization in the 
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(Continued from page 6) 


historic pitches made by Dr. Ellis confined themselves for an 
epoch as long as two hundred and fifty years (17th, 18th and 


been more probable when it is recalled how primitive, labori- 


_ ous, delayed or wholly non-existent were travel and communi- 
nath- 
s are 
. Funder way by the third decade of the 19th century? In answer, 
f his 


f in- F f.cture of wind instruments, wood and brass, beginning at 


cation during most of this long period. 
What then caused the rising trend in pitch which was well 


it would appear that the radical changes in design and manu- 


this time, can hardly be taken merely as coincidental. 
Jacques Barzun, in his illuminating life of Berlioz, writes: 


_ “With few exceptions, the instruments we know were invented 


. Dr. or refashioned in the early part of the 18th century, were 


ief 


gradually introduced in its latter part, and were perfected in 


_ manufacture and use during the first half of the 19th.” 


A glimpse of the mechanical imperfections of the wood 
and brass to which Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethov- 


en entrusted their compositions, may be startling to those 
_ not realizing what these men must have endured, and perhaps 


imagining that the beauty of tone, dazzling technic, and in 


_ particular the well tuned scale praising our modern virtuosi, 
_ have always existed. Spotty intonation must have been cus- 
_tomary with these choirs of players. Again Mr. Barzun: 
re- 


“Mozart distrusted woodwinds generally for their inability to 
play in tune.” 

Alessandro Scarlatti, aged and wearied, made this reply to 
his favorite pupil, Hasse, when the young man asked his mas- 
ter to meet Quantz, who played many instruments well, and 
the flute brilliantly: “My son, you know that I cannot endure 
players of wind instruments, for they all blow out of tune.” 

As late as 1873, Rimsky Korsakoff remarked, incident to his 
new appointment as inspector of the Russian naval bands, that 
“it stirred up a desire of long standing within me—namely to 
familiarize myself thoroughly with the construction and 


amazing personal revelation: “I came to see that all I had 
known of wind instruments was wrong and false.” 

This spirit of inquiry prompted him to write a textbook 
this result: “The woodwinds, in particular, proved to include 
of finding one’s way through all this maze.” In the brass, he 
found “the construction far from uniform by varying makers. 


would but thoroughly confuse one who wished to learn some- 


viclently to perdition; after struggling a year with it, I gave 


de: gn and manufacture of orchestral instruments in wood and 


inevitably any similarity in pitch would have been unpre- 


B dic:able and even unlikely under such conditions, which appear 


to \ave remained in a state of flux in Russia longer than in 
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iment and transition, it is quite clear that, of the two choirs, 
the brass had been, and probably still was, able to give a better 
account of the music entrusted to it by the composer in the 
style of the period than were the woodwinds, particularly in 
the all important matter of intonation. It is obvious that the 
first chairs of the wood family already were melody instru- 
ments, contrasting with strings in color and personality, while 
the brass, through Beethoven and until Berlioz and Wagner, 
was used principally for punctuation, reinforcement or heroic 
emphasis. 

It is reasonable that the trumpet, as Bach knew it, may 
have had an influence upon the later trend upward in pitch. 
There were the Principale and the clarini—low and high; two 
distinct instruments, characterized respectively by the low and 
high tessitura in which they played. Players treated the two 
as separate instruments, developed for them an embouchure 
technic suited to each, and did not double or alternate. The 
high trumpet, in giving way to a newcomer, although this 
was a single reed instrument to be called the clarinet, reason- 
ably gave to it its name, as some believe. 


Now with only one trumpet available for general use, a 
more incisive tone was required than that of the low Bach 
trumpet, and a more brilliant color naturally was secured by 
a higher pitch. 

Here was a revolutionary epoch in brass manufacture. What 
had been a pair of natural harmonic scale instruments, bugles 
and hunting horns, now found themselves, about a century 
and more ago, redesigned with pistons or valves and thus trans- 
formed into trumpets (or cornets) and horns, the word “horn” 
being the trade name for the French horn. 

Students of instrumentation will realize that by this aid of 
pistons or valves these two were given a chromatic scale, 
although it is always surprising to hear the horns play the 
rapidly ascending passages in the closing bars of Leonora’s 
bravura air “Abscheulicher” in Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” and real- 
ize that all this diatonic articulation was made by the skill of 
embouchure and hand in bell. That this epochal transforma- 
tion should have had something to do with the trail blazed 
upward by pitch is impossible to doubt. 


One Bliihmel, a Silesian oboe player, by his device of 
“piston-valves” in 1813, appears to have been the first in the 
procession of inventors who made these instruments equal in 
scale to the slide trombone, which was chromatic by reason 
of its original construction. 


In the score of Wagner's “Tannhauser,” as produced at 
Dresden as late as 1845, there are parts for a pair of “Wald- 
hérner” (wood or hunting horns) and for a pair of “Ventil- 
hérner” (the new valve horns), indicating that Wagner 
realized the smaller theatres might not yet have the newer 
instruments. 

By 1851 the International Exhibition held in London pre- 
sented a display of piston instruments designed by a Dr. Oates, 
of such improved pattern as to influence subsequent English 
manufacture. In France, young Besson originated a series of 
radical improvements in piston instruments between 1838 and 
1859. 


(Continued on page 14) 


FROM SPEECH TO SONG... 


by Cratis Williams*, Boone, North Carolina 


Those acquainted with unsophisticated and untrained singers 
of folk songs, ballads, and hymns frequently have occasion to 
marvel at the beauty and power of their renditions, often 
expressed with complete artlessness and unselfconscious 
abandon. For the teacher of singing, here lies a suggestion for 
an approach to the problem of voice training generally. The 
native singer, untrained in art-ways, often achieves what years 
of training will not enable the student to achieve. Since the 
criterion of value must be the excellenceo f performance, we 
must assume that the native singer, then, possesses something 
fundamental to the execution of song that the trained singer 
sometimes lacks. Our purpose is to spot the fundamental and 
to commend it to the voice teacher. 

In many areas of this country collectors of folk songs have 
recorded excellent singing from half-literate and sometimes 
completely unschooled people. If the prevailing psychology 
of an area is one of honest and open living marked by demo- 
cratic and equalitarian attitude, as in western North Carolina, 
easy and effortless singing abounds even among those old men 
and women who have never gone to school a day in their lives 
and who have weathered years of toil and physical hardships. 
On the other hand one notes in certain other areas a strained 
and unnatural way of singing, as in eastern Kentucky and 
parts of West Virginia, where community life is often 
characterized by a different social attitude in localities torn 
by family jealousies, long-standing tensions that expressed 
themselves in the numerous feuds of early days, and codes 
that strain those who live by them. Mr. John Jacob Niles, 
who has recorded and interpreted hundreds of songs from 
southeastern Kentucky, has pointed out that the native singer 
reaches for notes and strains for effects that are often merely 
indicated in what he attempts to do. Mr. Niles, at his best in 
a small auditorium, is able to do what those who have sung for 
him suggest thaet they would like to be able to do. As Charles 
Neville Buck, prolific novelist who interpreted Kentucky 
mountaineers in upwards of a score of thrillers, many times 
observed, the Kentucky mountaineer always sings in an 
unnatural voice. 

Here again the teacher of voice finds something tantalizing 
as to basic considerations in training her students. It would 
seem that many a student, like many a Kentucky mountaineer, 
sees his singing self as a kind of schizophrenic shadow of his 
real self. The teacher, in that case, is faced with the delicate 
problem of helping the student as a natural, unimpeded, and 
worthy member of a group who accepts him as he is willing 
to accept himself. Young children from happy homes where 
they have enjoyed love and respect for their integrity as indi- 
viduals astonish grown-ups with the easy way in which they 
sing, act, dance, and otherwise express themselves artistically. 
In many of the areas producing our best folk singers we find 
that the community life is somewhat like that in a comfortable 
family. 

The first basic consideration for good singing appears to be 
a feeling on the part of the singer himself that he is a happy, 
natural individual, acceptable both to himself and to those 
to whom he would sing. Folklorists have noted the dramatic 
power of the tale-tellers and spinners of yarns in the Southern 
mountains. Those of us who have had the pleasure of sitting 
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in the crossroads store to listen to the neighborhood talkers 
have noted the perfectly natural, completely unselfconscious 
speech of the less literate who enjoy the easy confidence of 
their cronies. The writer spent an vening recently listening to 
a man who had not finishd fourth grade in school recount 
some of the exciting experiences of his childhood in the 
mountains. His vowel quality, diphthongs, old-fashioned pro- 
nunciations, idiomatic and racy expressions, colorful oaths, and 
archaic words placed him in the times of George Washington; 
but the rhythms, the clarity of enunciation, the zest of his 
utterance, the complete absence of “uhs” and “and sos” that 
clutter up the speech of the educated, the empathy, the honest 
and unselfconscious manner in which he receded into and 
became swallowed up by his narrative represented to me a sad 
commentary on the techniques of English and speech teachers 
in this country. 

The integrated (and hence the un-selfcritical? ) individual 
who is able to lose himself in the spirit of the story he tells 
does an excellent job naturally. But the student is asked to 
split himself into two personalities: artist and judge. As he 
succeeds in becoming judge he fails as artist; as he succeeds 
as artist, he becomes less critical as judge. When the college 
teacher gets him he is running a vicious circle within himself 
like a frustrated canker worm chasing itself around a coffin nail. 

If the folklorists have a suggestion of value to the teacher 
of voice, it might be set out as follows: The student must be 
mentally healthy so that he can bury himself in an all-absorbing 
tale that expresses itself through him with an unhampered 
freedom. All modulations of voice would then be made by the 
emotional response of himself as the instrument through which 
the tale expresses itself. The resulting rhythms would be 
natural and good. The extent to which he is unfrustrated 
would measure the success of his utterance. If, then, he chants 
his tale in the manner of a primitive preacher, he approaches 
the melody of song. If he can then begin work with con- 
ventional verse of easy meaning that will allow a great deal of 
individualizing, first reading it in the rhythms of colloquial 
speech, then chanting it to no particular tune but feeling for a 
tune of his own, and finally singing it to a familiar air, he has 
bridged the rather narrow gap between speech and song. 
Singing should be as natural as speaking. It is the reduction 
of the process to the system of the teacher that has rendered 
it unnatural for the student. Note that, with the possible 
exception of a manuscript for the easy verse, the whole 
process is oral. It might be made completely oral if the 
student is asked to use some nursery rhyme remembered from 
childhood. 

The folk singer who knows no music in the art sense has 
another suggestion of value to make to the teacher. He often 
says that the success with which he sings a song depends upon 
how he is feeling at the time he sings it and whether or not 
he enjoys singing that particular song at that particular time. 
The student of voice, too, should feel good, which means thiat 
he must eat intelligently, sleep well, and take the proper 
amount of physical exercise for that toning up of the whole 
body that the Carolina mountaineer is able to get from the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Supplement to The BULLETIN 


Two of the highlights of the forthcoming Saint Louis 
convention will be the choral features presented by the Tulsa 
| oy Singers of Tulsa, Oklahoma, under the direction of George 
(scar Bowen, a NATS member, with Mrs. George Oscar 
lowen as official accompanist, and the Lincoln University A 
Cappella Concert Choir, Dr. O. Anderson Fuller, a NATS 
nvember, conductor. These two well-known and highly efficient 
singing organizations, have generously consented to make 
the trip to Saint Louis at no expense to the National Associa- 
tion. It is an assured fact that they will receive a royal welcome 
fiom the association’s members and guests in attendance. 


The Tulsa Boy Singers 


The Tulsa Boy Singers, organized in 1949 and sponsored 
by the College of Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, originated 
as a completely treble-voiced group of approximately fifty 
members. The boys have retained their interest over a period 
of four years, and today this group is a full-fledged SATB 
singing ensemble. The age of this year’s group of fifty-four 
boys, ranges from ten to fifteen years. It has never been the 
aim of the Boy Singers to become a professional group, and 
no planned concert tours as such have been made. Among 
their numerous out-of-town appearances was that at Saint 
Louis in 1950 for the Music Educators National Conference, 
an’ in 1952 at Oklahoma City for the southwestern division 
of rhe same organization. An invitation to participate in the 
19 2 Salt Lake City program of the National Federation of 
M:sic Clubs could not be accepted due to distance and at- 
ten lant expense. The tentative program of the symposium 
of the Tulsa Boy Singers is entitled “The Adolescent Boy 
Vo ce"—a discussion, demonstration, and program divided 
int four parts, consisting of (1) The Adolescent Boy and 
his Voice; (2) Demonstration, following a TBS rehearsal 
pr vedure; (3) A Program of Songs; (4) Informal Round- 
tab e Discussion. The repertoire to be sung will include, 
among others, compositions of Gaines, Palestrina, Bach, 
orak, Mendelssohn, Handel, Leontovich-W ilhousky. 

he Lincoln University Concert Choir of Jefferson City, 
Mi souri, consists of a group of forty mixed voices, selected 
fron the larger University Choral Society. They represent 
si¢ majors and minors, the College of Arts and Sciences 


SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION NOTES ... 


and other schools of the University, and come from Arkansas, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. The choir has been in popular demand for 
formal concerts, radio performances, church and other en- 
gagements throughout Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio and Oklahoma and has been acclaimed by 
enthusiastic audiences wherever it has been heard. The Alton 
(Illinois) Evening Telegram reviewer wrote, in part—". . . 
The first group of the concert quickly convinced the audience 
that they were going to hear a truly unusual program of 
choral music. . . . The other groups that followed only got 
better... . The fortissimo passages were never strained, the 
pianissimos always carried through and maintained vocal ex- 
cellence. . . .” Under the capable leadership of Dr. Fuller, 
who enjoys a remarkable musical and cultural background 
and experience in the dramatic, oratorio, opera and festival 
fields of choral music, the choir has attained a high level 
of ensemble effectiveness. 


Lincoln University—A Cappella Choir 

For those who will reach Saint Louis on Sunday, Dec. 27, 
and after the details of registrarion have been concluded, an 
early evening special social hour in the Reception Cafe of 
the hotel has been arranged by the 
hosts of the convention, the Saint 
Louis Chapter of the National 
Association. The local NATS com- 
mittee on arrangements, consisting 
of Oren Lathrop Brown, chairman, 
Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson and 
Mrs. Sampson Becker, has worked 
hard and long in their prepara- 
tions for making welcome and 
comfortable all those attending 
the 1952 annual meeting, and 
this reception and social hour constitute the opening feature, 
reflecting Saint Louis hospitality. At this time there will be 
a forty-five minute program of music played by the Ancient 
String Instrument Ensemble, the only professional group of 


St. Louis—The Rest House 
in Forest Park 
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its kind in the United States. This trio will perform on the 
quinton, viola d'Amour and harpsichord. Their program will 
consist of compositions by Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707); 
Giles Farnaby (1530-1600); Francois Couperin (1668-1733); 
J. M. Lecesir (1697-1764). 


The NATS Research Committee program, under the direc- 
tion of its chairman Dolf Swing of New York City, will prove 
an interesting feature of the convention, which will present 
three men who are known to the NATS members and are well 
versed in their respective fields. Kenneth N. Westerman, NATS 
member, has been heard on numerous occasions since the in- 
ception of the National Association, both in the capacity of a 
member of the voice teaching profession and as a research 
scientist. His subject will be—Responsibility of a Research 
Scientist to the Singing Profession. 

William E. Ross's lecture on Breathing will include some 
interesting data on present day methods, a bibliography (books 
and statements), equipment and procedure, actual testing and 
conclusions. 

Wilmer T. Bartholomew will present the subject of Termi- 
nology in Voice Teaching, involving a discussion of the prob- 
lems to be met by voice teachers in defining and harmonizing 
terms from such diverse fields as physics, anatomy, psychology 
and aesthetics. 


Another symposium attracting convention attention will 
be that of The Scientific Aspects of Song, by Ira J. Hirsh, 
Ph.D., of Washington University School of Medicine. This 
will be projected on the basis that the scientific aspects of music 
can contribute to the artist’s understanding of the methods 
whereby he can bring the performance of himself and his stu- 
dent more clearly up to his own subjective criteria. Mostly 
from the science of physiology, psychology and _ physical 
acoustics, information has been accumulating on the structure 
and function of the vocal and listening apparati, and on the 
relation between what can be described physically in a sound 
and what is heard. These basic tenets will be illustrated by 
‘consideration of (1) The relation between the intelligibility 
and the tonal qualities in singing; (2) The relation between 
the identifiability of vowels and the fundamental singing fre- 
quency; (3) Some anatomical and physical correlates of voice 
quality. 


A two and one-half hour vocal clinic is included in the 
convention agenda, to which we as vocal teachers will look 
forward with anticipation, for very obvious reasons. As THE 
BULLETIN goes to press, the complete clinic personnel has 
not been announced. 


There will be exhibits of music and all things musical to 
be explored by those in attendance. ... For the old and new 
officers of the association there is envisioned a busy time ahead, 
with directors’, executive and district officers’ meetings, plus 
the annual business meeting and reports. . The annual 
banquet should prove to be the usual gala event and one of 
the highlights of the convention. The guest speaker, as an- 
nounced, will be Dr. Leigh Gerdine, Blewett Professor of 
Music and chairman, Department of Music, Washington Uni- 


versity. His subject, which should be interesting to all, will be 
“Let Students Develop as Individuals, Free from Frustration.” 
Supplementing the dinner, the Lincoln University A Cappella 
Choir, under the direction of Dr. Fuller, will provide a delight- 
fully planned musical program. 


St. Louis—Washington University 


Then let's not forget the scheduling of another NATS Town 
Meeting, to be held on the last day of the convention, with 
the newly elected president presiding. The main purpose of 
this session is that of providing opportunity for NATS mem- 
bers to unburden themselves of any suggestions which, in 
their opinion, should be freely discussed. In as much as many 
heads are indubitably better than one, it is sincerely hoped 
that as many as possible will remain and take active part in 
consideration of any and all issues which may be raised. 


All in all, as one might say, a convention of parts. 


DO NOT MISS 
the 
SUNDAY EVENING 
RECEPTION CAFE 


Sheraton Hotel, Saint Louis 


December 27th 


Special Music by the 
Ancient String Instrument Ensemble 


(Only professional group of its kind 
in the United States) 


Refreshments — Doors open, 7:30 P.M. 


Meet Your Old Friends and Make New Ones 
By invitation 
of the 
NATS Local Arrangement Committee 


Oren L. Brown — Rosemary Greene Brinson 
Emma S. Becker 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE — OFFICERS FOR 1954-1956 


In accordance with Article VII, Section I (“Nominations”) of the By-Laws, the following schedule of 
officers to be filled by election at the annual meeting of the National Association to be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Wednesday, December 30, 1953, is submitted, as below, by the Nominating Committee. 


“At any time not less than 15 days before the date of election, additional nominations for any office 
may be made by filing petitions with the secretary, indicating the names of candidates proposed, which peti- 
tion shall be signed by not less than ten members.” (Article VII, Section I). 


Bernard U. Taylor, 464 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents (alphabetically) ....Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Alexander Grant, Colorado University, Boulder, Colorado 
Helen Steen Huls, 811 4th Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minnesota 
E. Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


Hadley Crawford, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 

Arthur Gerry, 15 W. 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

UIIIIIIE. pinicnsssnnicineecenanitsinnnl Walter Allen Stults, Box 5278 North Texas Station, Denton, Texas 


* 


* 


REGIONAL GOVERNORS 


Romley Fell, 38 James St., Newark 2, N. J. 

Southeastern District ..............00 Arnold E. Putman, Women’s College, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Louis Nicholas, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Fred Wise, 5527 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

John Thut, Angsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southwestern District .................... Henry Hobart, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

California-Western District ............ Eugene Fulton, 318 Taraval St., San Francisco, California 

Northwestern District ...............006 John L. Lester, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


* 


* * 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


BI TRI icccnsecciyicciessocscicmniiin Mme. Gilderoy Scott, 3109 Mt. Pleasant, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Charles Pearson, 169 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 
Southeastern District .................... Paul W. Peterson, Salem College School of Music, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DETROIT 

The first meeting of the Detroit chapter 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was held on Saturday, October 17th. 

Mrs. Van Kampen of Lansing, Michigan, 
reported on a new civic opera company in 
lansing. Dr. Westerman of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, reported on the workshops held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, this past summer, cov- 
ering various phases of voice and voice 
teaching. 

The speaker of the evening was Ida 
Kitching Cordes, who is very active in 
music circles in Detroit and at present di- 
rects two opera companies here. She gave 
an interesting talk on her trip to Europe 
this summer, stressing especially the music 
she had heard and the opera houses and 
concert halls she had visited. 

KANSAS CITY AREA 

The Kansas City Area chapter has just 
finished participating in a very successful 
and interesting Missouri State Convention. 
While the convention was nominally under 
the M.M.T.A., most of the other musical 
organizations in our district also partici- 
pated. The N.A.T.S. chapter contributed as 
their part of the program, Henry Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas,” under the direction of 
Stanley Deacon. Hardin Van Deursen, in- 
coming president of M.M.T.A., did a work- 
man-like job of co-ordinating the activities 
of the several organizations and built them 
into a three day program of variety, interest, 
and information. Two voice forums were 
included, both with Robert M. Taylor of 
Emporia, Kansas as chairman, with Ken- 
neth Miller of Nevada, Missouri and Oliver 
Soverign of Joplin, Missouri as moderators, 
and Ralph Hart of Warrensburg, Missouri, 
Jack W. Juergens of Winfield, Kansas, 
Harold Thompson of Independence, Kansas, 
and Thomas Mills of the University of 
Missouri as panel members for the two 
sessions. Discussed were “Compositional 
techniques in the choral works of Stravin- 
sky, Hindemith, Honneger and Britten,” 
“Choral works in the community,” and 
“Choral work in the university.” Gladys 
Alkire of Lees Summit, Missouri also gave 
a very interesting demonstration of the 
value of theoretical training for young sing- 
ing students, using three teen-agers as her 


helpers. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

‘he first meeting of the season for the 
Washington, D. C., Chapter of NATS was 
held Oct. 18, at which plans were made to 
hol bi-monthly meetings on the second 
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CHAPTER NOTES .. 


Thursday of the month. These are to be 
devoted to demonstrations and talks over 
the problems of singing. The first of these 
will be held at the studio of Miss Elsa 
Koppel on Nov. 19, when three of the chap- 
ter members, Mme. Gilderoy Scott, Mrs. 
Anne McGuffy and Miss Josephine Muse 
will give high-lights of their attendance at 
the various summer workshops. The second 
meeting will be in January, conducted by 
the chapter president, Mr. James MacLain; 
the subject will be “Modern Songs.” In 
March, a prominent throat specialist will 
discuss the evils of incorrect singing. On the 
first Sunday in April a recital will be given 
by pupils of the Washington group in Barker 
Hall, at the Y.M.C.A. 

* A meeting of the Washington, D. C., 
Chapter was held on April 26, at which the 
chapter constitution was adopted and vari- 
ous committee chairmen appointed. On 
June 14, in Barker Hall, several artist-pupils 
of teachers in this group were presented in 
recital, this proving to be a most gratifying 
first attempte at demonstration of studio 
technique. The singers were Janet Helms, 


-soprano; Marguerite Ward, mezzo-soprano; 


Alfred Cravato, baritone; Tomiko Araki; 
soprano. The last meeting of the season 
was held at the home of Mrs. Anne Mc- 
Guffy on June 28, at which matters of future 
policy were discussed and plans made for 
the new season’s problems. Mrs. McGuffy 
was appointed program chairman. 

* Notice of chapter events included in the 
foregoing paragraph was _ inadvertently 
omitted from the September-October issue 
of THE BULLETIN. 


TWIN CITIES 


The Twin Cities Chapter began its fall 
activities at a picnic of the members’ families 
at the home of Nancy Stuessy, September 


13. A brief business meeting was also held 
during which the calendar for the 1953-54 
season was planned. 

On October 12, a veritable musical feast 
was provided, with Myrtle Ornes and Oliver 
Mogck in charge of a “listening program” 
featuring some of the finest European sing- 
ers recorded today, this by the courtesy of 
Schmitt Music Company in Minneapolis. 

Harold Brundin was chairman of the 
November meeting, a dinner meeting at a 
Minneapolis restaurant held November 14. 
At this time reviews of books on voice were 
presented by Erma Bowman of South St. 
Paul; Elias J. Halling, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn., and Oliver Mogck, 
Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis. There 
was also an enthusiastic discussion of the 
national convention to be held in Saint Louis 
in December, with several members making 
tentative plans to attend. 

The next chapter meeting will be January 
16. The program will be a panel discussion 
on the solo tone vs. the ensemble or choral 
tone. Oliver Mogck will be the moderator. 


CHICAGO 


The first regular meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter of NATS was held on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 7th, at 8:00 p.m., in the 
Fine Arts Building, Mr. William Phillips, 
President, presiding. 

The program, formulated by the Program 
Committee, headed by Mme. Nelli Gardini, 
was a Panel-Discussion session. The mod- 
erator was Mr. Thomas N. Mac Burney. 
The panel was composed of the following 
members: Mme. Sonia Sharnova, Mr. Rus- 
sell Holliger, and Mr. Earle Tanner. 

Various subjects pertaining to the field of 
vocal pedagogy were discussed. Following 
statements made by members of the panel, 
there was much audience participation. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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SEE WHAT YOU HEAR! 


VOCAL STUDENTS PRACTICE AID RECORDS 


a new valuable supplementary aid for teaching and learning vocal repertoire 


Each record contains three or more songs. Each song is recorded in three different 
A. MELODY LINE with spoken aids for accurate rhythmic values and 


B. MELODY LINE and PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT for clear under- 
standing of melody and accompaniment relationship. 


C. PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT ALONE for studio or home study use. 
These records facilitate the learning of songs, provide excellent accompaniments 
for practice and used with the printed song copy, give a good basic knowledge 
of the fundamentals and mechanics of music. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING VOICE TEACHERS throughout the country. 
Write for our literature and catalogue 


VOCAL STUDENTS PRACTICE AID RECORDS, Box 209 Madison Sq. Sta., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE . . . To the Members of the National Association 


Inasmuch as the St. Louis convention has been thoroughly 
covered elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN, opportu- 
nity is thus afforded for comment on other topics, some of 
which are of utmost importance. 

Let us, for example, accord primary consideration to the 
recently concluded vote on the proposed $1.50 raise in annual 
dues, certain aspects of which turned out to be quite surpris- 
ing, to say the very least. Although empowered, via the 
By-Laws, to raise dues on its own recognizance, the BOARD of 
DIRECTORS nevertheless felt that the question should be 
put up to the entire membership for decision, assuming that 
so important an issue would elicit general response. Con- 
sequently, at considerable expense, ballots were printed and 
mailed with each copy of the September-October BULLETIN. 
And yet, incredible as it may seem, out of a roster of more 
than 1600, only 390 elected to mail properly executed ballots 
to Secretary Toren, 203 of which approved as against 187 
dissenting. Viewed mathematically, it becomes apparent that 
less than 25% of the membership chose to exercise the right 
of suffrage! Just what interpretation is to be attributed to 
such astonishing apathy displayed by the remaining 75% is 
not for me to say. However, be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that the vote was duly authorized and properly con- 
ducted, for which reasons the raise in annual dues from the 
present $6.00 to the proposed $7.50 must be considered as 
approved and in force on and after January Ist, 1954. 

Now to other muttons. As your presiding officer, I have 
had frequent occasion publicly to express profound apprecia- 
tion for cooperation at the hands of my colleagues in office 
as well as that accorded by many members who, from time to 
time, have cheerfully assumed delegated responsibilities. Here 
it is pertinent to assert that, were it not for members so dis- 
posed, the ultimate status of NATS would be sorry indeed! 
Yet there remains, unsung and unpraised, a small coterie 
without whose dedicated service our organization could no 
longer exist. I have reference to the Nominating Committee 
which is biennially called into action. Only those having 
served in such capacity can have the faintest conception of 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


II Guides to Performance 

1. Frank acceptance of the limitations of the group. 

A woman’s chorus, for instance, cannot expect to achieve 
the sonority nor the tonal variety of the mixed group. 
A children’s choir can have neither the volume nor the 
endurance nor the span of attention of an adult group. 
Old voices do not always possess the clarity and range 
of youth. 

2. Realistic confidence in the potentialities of the group. 
Until every individual in a group has attained the fullest 
measure of self-realization the group has undeveloped 
resources. 

3. Projection of the group consciousness into singing 
Christendom as a whole. Each carol unit becomes a part 
of the continuity in carol tradition, linked to past 
centuries and united with the experience of other peoples. 
Regardless of the nationality of the carol, it is a part of 


(Cont. from page 4) 


the difficulties with which its deliberations are frequently 
beset. All too often confronted with terrific pressure in behalt 
of this or that individual, this committee must, nevertheless. 
manage to steer a course unaffected thereby and, relying on 
its calm appraisal of potential candidates’ characteristics anc 
previous records of attainment, ultimately achieve unbiasec 
determination of an official slate. Such an onus is by no means 
pleasant and it is therefore only just that such service, neces- 
sarily impersonal in nature, be fittingly recognized. For which 
reason, orchids to Chairman John Lester and his confreres 
William Eberl, Richard DeYoung, Dr. H. Grady Harlan and 
Past-President Homer G. Mowe! To which should be added 
my thanks, both personal and official, for their self-sacrificiny 
contribution to the future welfare of NATS. Knowing them, 
as the result of long continued personal association, 1 have 
not the slightest doubt but that any slate upon which they 
finally agree, will be one of unquestioned competence. 

At this point I hope it may not be out of order to voice 
certain sentiments essentially personal in nature. During the 
biennium about to be concluded, it has been a very real privi- 
lege to give unstintedly of such administrative capacity as 
many years of official affiliation, not only with NATS, but with 
other nationally important organizations as well, has enabled 
me to acquire. To be sure, there have been occasional episodes 
anything but enjoyable in kind. However, any such have been 
many times exceeded in number by others productive of rare 
pleasure. Moreover, trying and demanding as have been these 
two years, I can truthfully say that I would not willingly have 
missed a single day. Finally, any mistakes which may have 
occurred have been only honest ones. For the confidence re- 
posed in me I am extremely grateful and, as I close my official 
tenure, my one desire is that of living long enough to witness 
NATS' continued growth until such time as it shall have at- 
tained a minimum membership of not less than 5000 ethically 
minded and professionally competent teachers of singing. 

So, as I shall shortly become a member of the Council of 
Past-Presidents, I have recourse to the famous Roman salu- 
tation of Ave atque Vale. 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS 


of the universal comprehension of Christians. 

. Application of the finest principles of vocal pedagogy to 
even the most simple carol. 
Singing at its best gives all the variety needed for carols 
in security of intonation, control of dynamics, application 
of color from the tonal palette, utilization of vocal 
devices, careful diction. 

. Adequate preparation. 
The elusive subtlety of carols demands weeks of applica- 
tion. 

. Inspired communication to elevate above the commona- 
place. 
Each carol has its own essential message to differentiate 
it from every other. Even each stanza can be varied by 
acute awareness of its content. 

. Courageous leadership to develop individuality in carol 
singing, rather than imitation or conformity. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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From The Editor's Desk... . 


SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE BULLETIN a general out- 
line of the convention agenda is printed. In many ways it 
speaks for itself and no further elucidation is really necessary 
except, perhaps, to comment favorably on the fact that the 
sciedule indicated contains many excellent features. 

This will be the second formal visit of the National Asso- 
ciation to Saint Louis, the first meeting having been held in 
1047. It was a successful convention, and the planners of the 
1953 gathering will, of course, endeavor to achieve through 
the latter a still greater stimulation of member interest and 
participation. 


Success in an affair of this description is not always found 
in numbers or in magnificence of environment. In 1947 a 
fervent desire on the part of those in attendance “to learn and 
to serve in the common cause” was manifest. They laid down 
a strong principle which we, six years later, should do well to 
emulate in this national cause to which we have dedicated 
ourselves. 


Much should be gained in teaching knowledge, in choral 
work and directing, through the various forums and clinics, 
lectures and in every phase of musical endeavor touching the 
human voice and its employment. Last, but indeed not least, 
refreshment should come to all through the renewing of the 
bonds of fellowship and a continuance of the old NATS spirit, 
as of one colleague to another. The invitation of the local com- 
mittee On arrangements to come to Saint Louis in December 
is an urgent one, brimming over with hospitality. Will you 
accept? 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


The staff of THE BULLETIN, once 
more, on the occasion of December 25, 
1953, extends to all members of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing 
its best wishes for the Yuletide season, 
including the beginning of a new year. 
The year 1954 should provide opportunities 
« for the achieving of sound, substantial and 
, _ constructive policies of fruitful progression, 
os “== both as to matters of association routine 
and national thinking and doing; and, as we stand on the 
' threshold of this new cycle of time, let it be with the firm 
res. lve to attain the foregoing objectives with a motivation of 
sane and fair perception and a united front. The practical 
app'ication of it is needed in the world close to us—that of 
music, 


MATTER OF MIND 


A vocal teacher, somewhat past middle age, was heard the 
other day to exclaim that nothing thrilled him anymore. He 
had heard many great singers, had taught singing for many 
_ years, had produced some excellent artists, had seen about 

everything (so he thought) there was worthwhile seeing 
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If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with—Horace 


and so—the thrill of life was gone. A dangerous statement, 
was it not? One built on a false premise. 

Does it mean that after the period of glorious youth is 
passed, with its exuberance, the initial freshness of outlook, 
the ambition to achieve many important and oft impractical 
results, to laugh heartily and to learn much, there can be 
nothing left of enthusiasm and adventure? The answer is that 
youth does not represent a fixed period of time or life—it is 
a state of mind. The man or woman of sixty or seventy may 
still retain that freshness of outlook, reinforced with a ma- 
turity borne of experience which is not present in the youth- 
ful age. Of course we grow older in body as the years pass, 
but this state of mind is of our own making or undoing. 
Many great men, living on into the late season of life, have 
continued to be fascinated with its possibilities yet to materi- 
alize, and with the act of adventuring along new paths of 
learning and of giving to others the benefit of its past and 
present status. 

Incidentally, music provides an especially fine channel for 
those who are real participants in its varying spheres of 
activity and accomplishment, through which one may carry 
on to the end the quest for more knowledge, achievement 
and in the possessing of a greater joy than ever before. Today, 
as always, the voice teaching profession, as such, needs the 
stability of guidance, both in school and out, of men and 
women long experienced in its specialized realm of pedagogy, 
ethics and psychology. Students, young singers and frequently 
artists are in constant need of the quiet stimulation, the 
deliberate judgment and the far vision of those well preserved 
faculties gained through the long period after the flush of 
youth. Today's fast-moving world is prone to overlook this 
vital fact, much to its own loss. 


But getting back to the main thought, perhaps it could 
all be summed up in the statement that an open mind and 
a willingness to examine and appreciate new ideas are evi- 
dences of the continued preservation of certain natural aspects 
of youth. It is not so much a matter of an individual's age. 
The secret of perpetual youth is a state of mind. How young, 
are you?» 


THE BROAD VIEW 


As time adds its successive years to the National Associa- 
tion’s existence (we are in the midst of the tenth) there is 
brought home to the serious thinking member, the increasing 
need for a clear perspective of the organization’s future place 
in the world of the nation’s music. This, in turn, reflects the 
necessity for concerted thinking and action along sane lines 
over a wide scope of things to be done and objectives to be 
achieved, nationally. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing has be- 
come the recognized symbol of a sturdy group of people who, 
through unification, have set high standards of professional 
procedure, pedagogically and ethically, in the field of the 
teaching of singing. Having risen to this rather high estate in 
an incredibly short period of time, we find ourselves face to 


(Continued on page 12) 
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FROM THE EDITORS DESK 


face with the varied national problems that concern themselves 
with us as a national organization. 

The vocal teaching profession must be represented, along 
with other representative musical organizations as having a 
voice in those deliberations which in one way or other are 
to affect American music in general and vocal music in par- 
ticular. There is constant watchfulness required lest proposed 
bad legislation—local, state and national—becomes an actu- 
ality through law. Also, the National Association must main- 
tain its strength and increase its influence as a national entity 
to participate in an advisory capacity in the formulating and 
regulating of laws which are bound to appear on the agendas 
of legislators in the future. Then there is the very delicate 
problem involving the continual adjustment of mutually 
amicable relations between NATS and other outstanding musi- 
cal organizations, to be fostered on a dignified plane of equal- 
ity. There is the overall mission of awakening the national 
consciousness as to just what 7s a vocal teacher, his deserved 
and respected place in the community and the nation, as well 
as his very serious role in the training of American youth, not 
in the field of vocal music alone, but along psychological, edu- 
cational, ethical and even spiritual paths which must be trod 
by the student in becoming a true artist in all that the term 
may mean. A national recognition of the NATS educational 
aims and of its plans already so very splendidly in operation, 
with the view not only to make better teachers of singing now 
in practice, but especially through curricula for study during 
their preparatory stage, must be achieved. 

These are but a few of the practical and logical national 
aspects of the National Association’s mission which must be 
stressed before the country today and in the coming years. 
The potential elements involved are tremendous, revealing 
possibilities to conjure with. This development from a na- 
tional standpoint means bringing national thinking, devoid of 
all sectionalism and conflicting and harmful individualism, to 
the fore with increasing earnestness. 


As the great chain is as strong as its weakest link, so it is 
with the progress of any organization of men and women. 
In addition to the highly important extension of NATS mem- 
bership and the enlargement and publicizing of projects, par- 
ticular attention must be given to the cementing of the inner 
bonds of member-interest, together with intensification of an 
unselfish spirit of progress through mutual cooperation within 
the association. These are also tasks that cannot be relegated to 
minor routine roles alone, but are a part of administrative 
long-vision planning which reflects sensitivity to the fact that 
the individual’s approach and participation in local projects 
build themselves into the final structure known as ‘national.’ 

The National Association embraces a widespread member- 
ship laboring toward the same ultimate and frequently talked 
of goal, although through two different channels of daily 
approach. It takes both the institutional and private teacher 
to make the ‘national’ whole. Therefore, it is logical to believe 
that, at the expense of individualism we must strive for an 
unlimited clarification of unified vision, mutual respect and 


understanding and a joint determination to recognize the fact, 


that, in the final analysis, these two types of sincere vocal 
teachers need each other in solving nationally the problems 
of the work at hand. Without the employment of this very 
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(Continued from page 11) 


practical premise, our organization will not prove to be as na- 
tional as we would like to contend. Although our plans for 
further development must be and are being ordered on a broad 
national basis, the consumation of these will also bring favor- 
able results in the individual lives and teachings of all those 
who work for unity. We can complete the final pattern of this 
comprehensive national design only if this idea of individual 
and loyal adherence of one teacher to another becomes a last- 
ing actuality both in mind and action in the united march 
torward to the common goal—that of a strong, intellectual, 
protective national organization for all time. 


IN COMMEMORATION 


We pause for a moment, at the time of this issuance of the 
November-December issue of THE BULLETIN, because it 
marks the sixth anniversary of the passing on November 27 
1947, of the National Association's revered first president, 
John C. Wilcox. 


An outstanding national leader in his profession, John Wil- 
cox served the National Association of Teachers of Singing 
as its first president during the initial two difficult years of its 
existence, making notable contributions to the growth of the 
then young association. His humanness and his unusual execu- 
tive ability, together with the wisdom gained through many 
years of successful endeavor in the field of voice training 
proved invaluable assets in solving the many and varied prob- 
lems the organization faced at the time. The association will 
ever be grateful for his splendid and devoted leadership. 

Among many other sayings, he left a few words which 
should serve as encouragement and enlightenment to any and 
every member of the National Association when in a weak 
moment there should arise doubt as to the benefits to the in- 


dividual in affiliation with this organization. They are asf 


follows: 

“It is YOUR privilege and obligation as a member of this 
association to GIVE as well as to GET, to contribute your in- 
dividual share to an altruistic program that is designed to 
bring greater efficiency and dignity to the profession in which 
we are co-workers.” Simple but strong words to remember. 


CLOSER TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 


There appeared in the May-June 1953 issue of THE BUL- 
LETIN a nationwide survey on high school music, conducted 
by the public school vocal affairs committee, Helen Steen Huls, 
chairman. It is hoped that all members of the association will 
take time out to at least read, and possibly study this report 
because of its excellent content and the evidences of strong 
potentialities for the further development of high school music 
which it reveals. Mrs. Huls personally motivated the survey by 
visitations extending over a period of one year or so to high 
schools all over the country. 


The material contained in this survey is revealing as it ))10- 
vides, among other interesting statistics, authoritative ‘ata 
on high school vocal programs, the extent of the students’ »ar- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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From The Editor's Desk 


t cipation therein, and the methods and/or routines employed 
in handling vocal problems and programs. Many schools indi- 
cited serious attention being given to ensemble work covering 
a number of different types, and with varying degrees of al- 
k wable vocal preparation of the students engaging in this 
c assification of singing. Possibly more time and training could 
well be given to the absorption by the student of the funda- 
nentals of singing, in order that this particular phase of any 
vocal program might keep pace with the generally high stand- 
aids of the interpretative and dictional, as well as the smooth 
evsemble performance of many of these high school gro:ps. 
\e realize, however, that many school programs are over- 
cowded as to agenda, thus prohibiting the possibility of 
sufficient time being spent on this and other subjects. 

An especially interesting section of the survey was given over 
to investigation of the matter of professional relationship be- 
tween the institutional voice teacher or vocal director, and the 
private teacher. In the main, a number of worthwhile opinions 
and suggestions were offered, applying to both classifications of 
teachers, as to how a more complete cooperation could be 
be accomplished for the mutual interests of al! concerned. 
However careful reading of the report leads one to believe that 
from the cooperative standpoint the institutional and private 
teachers, although banded together under one banner of NATS 
endeavor, are not yet exceedingly close together in their under- 
standing of each other. 

It can be safely assumed, for a number of logical reasons, 
that the established private teacher would like to be able to 
cooperate closely with the voice teacher in the school systems, 
but frequently there appears to be a hesitancy on the part of 
the latter to give to the experienced and seasoned private 
teacher (a true representative of those in his field) the full re- 
spect and professional cooperation that is really deserved. Un- 
doubtedly this is due in a large degree to a lack of interest in 


_ and consequent understanding of the private teacher's procedure 
of thish 


and problems. There are, of course, significant exceptions to 
this situation. On the other hand, it is but natural for the 
teacher immersed in a full schedule of school curricula, rein- 
forced by an environment created by an important educational 
institution or school system to feel, subconsciously at least, that 
his educational background, methods of procedure, outlook and 
achievement, all tend to form a more or less rigid standard of 
evaluation of others who may be employing their pedagogical 
talents in the broad, important and still more expansive field 
of private endeavor. There must be a still more sympathetic 
approach to a mutual understanding of the need of one group 
for the other, and of the great advantages to be gained for the 
profession at large through a closer alliance in all things be- 
tween the two fields of teaching, the ultimate objective being 
th: same. As an interpolation at this point it is hoped, of course, 
thit the somewhat ludicrous “unclassified” opinions as to the 
st. tus of the private vocal teacher, as appended to the end of 
ths most excellent report, could not be considered under any 
ci:cumstance as criteria of serious criticism. 

erhaps a stronger initiative in this problem should be taken 
by che institutional teacher through the encouragement of the 
edi cational authorities. The private teacher has tried to make 
thi. contact a stronger one in many instances and through 
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varying channels of approach, but has not always been satisfy- 
ingly successful. 

Fortunately, the National Association through its local, 
regional and national meetings, together with those of chapters 
and study groups, has already accomplished much in the unifi- 
cation process of thinking and co-ordinative activity among 
these two bodies of serious vocal teachers. As yet, the task is 
by no means complete, and undoubtedly a still more definite 
program including the question of granting credits to the pri- 
vate teacher and a dozen other contiguous features of reciproca- 
tive interest, helpfulness and understanding should be created 
for a place on the coming year’s national agenda. A still 
stronger tie of national unity for NATS through a mutual 
teacher relationship is thereby bound to result. 


DUES AND THE VOTE 


In his message to members of the National Association 
contained in this issue, president Stults makes public the out- 
come of the recent voting on the small increase in dues, begin- 
ning January 1, 1954. In this connection, his comments on 
the small vote cast are to the point, and appropriately so. A 
majority (according to official count) of the approximate 400 
votes cast, indicated favor in the matter of increase, and must 
be considered as such. That an opportunity was lost to the 
remaining three-quarters of the association's membership, who 
either through carelessness or indifference did not choose to 
exercise their individual right to participate in this im- 
portant matter, goes almost without saying. It takes consid- 
erable imagination on one’s part to believe that the owners 
of the missing votes actually failed to realize the significance 
of a situation involving the necessary and normal expansion 
and forward-moving of the national organization in all its 
various phases, including that of near-future BULLETIN ex- 
pansion. And yet, just what is to be thought? 

In a matter such as this, a vote becomes a vote, regardless 
of the aggregate number registered—a result to be abided by. 
It is useless conjecture to attempt to assume just what was in 
the minds of the unheard-from voters, or how they might 
have voged had they taken the trouble to make use of their 
rightful prerogative. 


CERTIFICATION 


There appeared in the editorial columns of the Nov. 1, 
1953 issue of Musical Courier, an interesting review of the 
subject of certification for the private vocal teacher, under 
the title of Certification Pros and Cons. There is not space 
here to reproduce it in its entirety. However, we quote a 
few excerpts: 

“It is interesting to note that the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing has already made great strides in preparation for any future 
plan that might arise in the nation or in any state. The educational 
program of the National Association, prepared by its special com- 
mittee on teacher education, issued through a series of documents, 
has outlined the fundamental requirements for teachers of singing, 
and has given a plan whereby groups of members can put it into 
operation throughout the country. It has also laid down a curriculum 
covering the training of teachers of singing, for music schools, col- 
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MUSICAL PITCH AND THE MUSICIAN OF TODAY 


(Continued from page 7) 

Sensational were the contributions of Charles Sax, and par- 
ticularly of his son, Antoine, whose genius contributed to the 
improvement of the clarinet and bass clarinet, created a reor- 
ganized group of brass instruments, particularly in the lower 
voices, and as a crowning achievement invented the family of 
saxophones. 

All this exploration and improvement confirmed the makers 
in the realization that higher pitch produced more brilliant 
tone, and the race was on. In this the strings could join, with 
no more complicated change than merely turning their pegs. 
Strings which are taut rather than flabby are undoubtedly pre- 
ferred. The string family, arriving at its perfected form, gen- 
erally speaking, far earlier than the wind, saw violin technic 
radically improved by the Tourte bow. Finally in the wood- 
wind, no record of more recent advance should slight the great 
service in revised fingering done the flute by Boehm, with 
resulting benefit to oboe and bassoon, or the related improve- 
ment in the clarinet credited to Klosé. 

The attempts by governments to bring some kind of agree- 
ment in pitch out of this welter of heterogeneous revision, 
invention and manufacture are easily accessible in the lexicons. 

1834. The Strassburg Congress that recommended the, 
then, surprisingly high pitch of A440, which did not win gen- 
eral acceptance until around a century later. 

1859. The Commission appointed by the French Govern- 
ment, comprising Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Rossini 
and Ambroise Thomas, which advised an A of 435 (double) 
vibrations at 59 degrees Fahrenheit, or 439 at 68 degrees. 
This figure was not adopted until 1896 by the English, who 
were singularly tenacious of a higher pitch. The London Phil- 
harmonic in 1874 appeared to waver dizzily between A450.6 
and 454.7, and the Covent Garden opera performances were 
said to have climbed to 450, which shows the influence of 
the wind instrument makers to outweigh, by far, that of the 
singers, even in opera. 

And what was happening to those helpless bystanders, the 
human voices, watching this avalanche move up, not down? 
Were they being redesigned and remade the better to compete 
with the instruments in a new facility, better tuning or above 
all in a longer scale and higher range, or did they continue to 
come standard equipment with no extra refinements and in 
the guise of Bernard Shaw’s famous mot from the theatre: 
“As for the others, they were as heaven made them”? How 
many choral conductors and singing teachers would be grateful 
could voices continue even to do that well! It would be inter- 
esting to ask these two groups if they find the exceptional or 
even the better than average voice coming as frequently to 
their attention as was true twenty-five or thirty years ago, if 
they have been active that long. The claim, overdone by senti- 
mentalists, to the effect that a former decade always was better 
than the present one, could be a yeasty brew of nostalgia, but 
on occasion it might be true; perhaps this moment is one of 
them. 

This has to do with the way voices are trained, the way 
they are used, the way they sound and the music they sing. 
It concerns those who direct and sponsor singing and those 
who listen to it. It concerns the traditions of singing, which 
are not necessarily faded garments in moth insecticide. It 
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involves reasonable care to preserve health in the vocal ma- 
chinery, which is not a parade ground for the teacher of voice, 
but merely another part of the human body, and it may ask 
whether voices are making studies to keep safely and even 
extend their height in this competitive race with the instru- 
ments, for performances of the classical choral works with 
orchestra must be sung today at a pitch between one-half and 
two-thirds of a whole tone higher than that at which they 
were composed, and transposition down would be considered 
unthinkable by any conductor for reasons apparent to anyone 
consulting the score.’ 

Will a general, not hand-picked, cross section of the make:s 
of good music and listeners to it during a period of the past 
fifteen, twenty or more years, deny that there are present, 
prevailing and unescapable signs of a deterioration in vocal 
technic, style, taste and appreciation? Is it some kind of virus 
infection which appears to erupt in shoddy voice usage, capac 
ity for and insistence upon trivial literature—some of it 
grade A doggerel—and a manner which may be moribund, 
sleazy or nauseating for any of various reasons? The remedy 
for much of it could be amazingly simple, such as a thorough 
mixture of good teaching with good study, fired by high pur- 
pose and maintained with stout persistence. 


We know there are sterling persons who teach, direct, spon- 
sor and listen, and by native inclination or specific develop- 
ment, or both, add devotion to skill in a stewardship for 
music in its high estate. But what is the proportion in present 
numbers and ratio of growth between the faithful and the 
apostates—let us say dissenters, for apostasy implies that there 
must have been an original state of grace from which to fall. 

Here a field beckons all too vast for this discussion, which 
was about pitch, and still is. Another time I should like to 
explore the varying branches of the singing family, including 
a brood which flourishes to unholy excess because the good- 
natured amenability of the human voice permits odious, but 
seemingly welcome distortions to emerge from one throat, 
whereas another of similar exterior can emit sounds to rival a 
Stradivarius and has actually done so. 


1 The C. C. Birckard Co. in Boston has offered the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Handel's Messiah in the key of C, with orchestral 
parts available. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


(Cont. from page 13) 


leges and universities, which has already been adopted by a number 
of prominent institutions in various sections of the country. 
“Requirements for admittance to membership in NATS,” accord- 
ing to a recent statement by a spokesman for the organization, 
“include, among others, a suitable educational and cultural back- 
ground, the pledging of adherence to a strict code of ethics, anc a 
minimum of five consecutive years of vocal teaching. These require- 
ments are designed to admit only the teacher who would be eligi le 
under any state certification plan that might be set up. With the high 
admission of standards and the already functioning plan of education 
through the NATS workshops, study groups, chapters and regional 
meetings throughout the United States, the organization stands re:dy 
to assist any worthy certification plan that could be worked out. ‘The 
National Association is uniquely equipped to act for the singing 
teachers of America in the matter of any proposed legislation.” 
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‘CHAPTER NOTES 


LOUIS DISTRICT 

An advance notice from chapter presi- 
den’ Oren L. Brown, dated September 15, 
announced a meeting to be held on Oct. 18 
at (ie Sheraton Hotel, supplemented by a 
dinner in the Coronado Room. A “Round- 
Tabie” type of meeting was decided upon, 
at \ hich each member and guest would be 
requested to give a five-minute talk on one 
of tne following subjects: (1) An interest- 
ing experience in the vocal field, within the 
last year; (2) A bock or article recently 
studied; (3) Pet theories you might wish to 
expiess—(Example—how early one should 
star’) voice study—or other similar ideas); 
(4) What not to do in singing; (5) Sugges- 
tions for local chapter meetings. 

The important topic of the St. Louis 
Chapter’s part as hosts to the coming annual 
convention of the National Association in 
that city was to be discussed, and a working 
' acquaintance made with the rooms, etc., 
to be used for convention purposes. The 
hope was expressed that the by-laws of the 
chapter would be in readiness to be voted 
upon at this meeting. 


SOLTH CAROLINA 

Radiana Pazmor, president of the South 
-Carolina Chapter is planning a chapter 
meeting at Bob Jones University at Green- 
ville for February 19, Friday afternoon and 
evening. The invitation was extended to the 
chapter by Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., president of 
the university through NATS member Mrs. 
Grace Levinson. The members are to be 
guests of the university for dinner and a 
performance of Rigoletto that evening. The 
opera will be presented by the university 
Music Department with a cast of nationally 
known soloists. 


M 
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LOS ANGELES 

The Fall Season of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the National Association opened with 
a meeting in Tudor Williams’ Studio Oc- 
tobe: 4. Dr. Llewellyn Roberts from New 
York was welcomed into the local chapter. 
LeRoy Bartholomew, our president, an- 
nounced that Frans Hoffman would lead the 
stud: group—his subject “The execution of 
the \ocal ornaments in St. Matthew's Pas- 
“sion” —the first meeting of which was to be 
held in Calista Rogers studio October 16. 
‘The speaker for the day was Ruth Miller 
~Chanilee, who relived for us the thrills of 
‘the *Mario Chamlee Music Festival Tour 
of 1953.” It made us all wish that we had 
been on the tour. Refreshments were served 
by E: abell Tanner and LeRoy Bartholomew. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


The November Ist meeting was held in 
the studio of Irene Blades. Lee Hardy was 
at the door with a name badge for all the 
members. They were most helpful at the 
social hour in greeting everyone. President 
Bartholomew appointed Wilda Bernard and 
William Vennard as co-chairmen of the 
young artists contest to be held in March. 
He also announced the next study group 
would be November 20 in Irene Blades 
Studio. Ada Tilley Allen introduced our 
speaker for the day—Florence Holtzman 
who discussed “Proven Points in Singing”; 
a most interesting and informative talk 
gathered from the wealth of her great study 
and rich experience. We were all grateful to 
her for sharing so much with us. 

Tea was served by Alta Turk Everett and 
Irene Hanna. 


A 
QUAD.-CITIES 


Dr. Kenneth N.. Westerman of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was the guest speaker for 
the voice section of the Iowa Music Teachers 
Association Convention held at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, lowa on October 25 and 
26. Co-sponsors of the program were the 
Quad-Cities Chapter and lowa NATS. 

Dr. Westerman gave the group two days 
of stimulating and provocative lectures. On 
Sunday afternoon he spoke to approximately 
sixty teachers and students on “Develop- 
mental Growth in Relation to Singing” and 
“Exercises for developing voices, based on 
the findings of research in developmental 
growth.” Monday morning, speaking to a 
large audience, his topic was “The Action 
Patterns of Singing.” This was followed by 
a panel discussion led by Susan B. Eddy of 
Des Moines. Student singers were heard and 
a rousing discussion period was the result. 
Later in the day Dr. Westerman again spoke 
to the group on “English Phonetics for 


It was the consensus of those present that 
it was one of the finest meetings this group 
has ever had, largely due to Dr. Westerman’s 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for his subject 
matter and the keen interest shown by his 
audience. 


BUFFALO 


At a recent meeting of the Buffalo chap- 
ter of NATS, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Miss Alice Rozan, 150 North 
Parade, Buffalo 11; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 
15: Recording Sec., Miss Lucy Macdonald, 
126 Admiral Road, Buffalo 16: Correspond- 
ing Sec., Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 4: Treasurer, Mrs, Santina 
Leone, 958 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 9. 


CHICAGO SINGING TEACHERS 
GUILD 
(1932) 
PRIZE-WINNING SONGS 
CW. W. Kimball Competition) 


1937 - EVENING SONG ........ Menges 
1940 - A PSALM OF PRAISE 

McFeeters 
1941 - REMINISCENCE ........ Fleoring 


1942-43 - THE Ivory TOWER 


1943-44 - A Hunprep LITTLE 
Klemm 
1944-45 - HarBor NIGHT .... Russell 


1945-46 - How Your TRUE 
TO KNov ........ Diller 


1947 - DEEP WET Moss .... Kirkman 
1948 - SONG OF INNOCENCE 
Nordoff 
1949 - HurDy-GuRDY ............ Warner 
1950-31 In June ................ Adams 


These songs available at all music stores. 
All communications should be addressed to 


the Secretary-Treasurer, Earle Tanner, 
Voice Development.” 2241 Hartrey St., Evanston, Ill. 

NEW VOCAL RELEASES 
keys 
The Ash Grove—arr. Britten A’, F 
Echo’s Song—Ned Rorem G” (med.) 
The Foggy, Foggy Dew—arr. Britten ........ G (med.) 
How Sweet | Roamed—James Turner ........ F (med.) 
My Heart Sings—James Willard ................ F (med.) 
The Plough Boy—arr. Britten ...................:000000 G, B” 
There Will Be Stars—John Duke .................... (med.) 
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— new vocal catalogs from — 
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TRANSLATIONS AND SINGING IN ENGLISH’... 


by Sydney Dalton, Nashville, Tennessee 


If a text were to be chosen for this talk it would be the 
late Wm. J. Henderson's definition of singing. You will find 
it in his book on singing. These are not his exact words, but 
they were to the effect that singing is the interpretation of 
a text by means of musical sounds produced by the human 
voice. 

You will observe that Mr. Henderson does not say that 
singing is the utterance of pretty tones (including at least 
one good high one near the end of the piece). Presumably, 
he takes a good voice and adequate technique for granted. 
But so far as the art of singing is concerned, he puts in first 
place the interpretation of the text. 

On this point—the interpretation of text—hang all the 
law and the prophets, so far as translations are concerned. 
For I would like to ask one devastating question at the out- 
set. Namely: why be concerned about interpretation of text 
if the listener doesn't understand the language of the text? 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Henderson is wrong, and texi 
is of minor importance, compared with vocal exploitation, 
then I would suggest that we do away with words when sing- 
ing and use only vowels—preferably selecting those vowels 
that show the singer's voice to best advantage. 

Here we have two extremes. Is either of them valid in 
itself, or should we adopt a popular middle course of com- 
promise? 

Let us examine both sides of the question first. Let us agree 
with Mr. Henderson and accept his definition without quali- 
fication. If we do so, we can relegate singing to a very 
secondary place, because a fine actor, with a well cultivated 
speaking voice, coloring his vowel sounds as a good singer 
does, and using all the technical devices that are at his 
command, can give a thrilling and emotionally honest inter- 
pretation of a piece of poetry or prose. 

Any of you who have been fortunate enough to hear such 
experts as Walter Hampton or David Ross read poems on 
the radio, must agree that few singers even with the aid of 
music, could equal them in conveying the beauty and meaning 
of the words. 

However if, as we believe, music enhances and lends beauty 
to a poem, when it faithfully complements it in mood and 
content, we have an important new element to deal with. 
And we listeners demand that this new element be not only 
efficient but beautiful. The new element is, of course, the 
singing voice. 

In the use of the voice there are certain important features 
that are strictly musical: the quality of the tone; its dynamic 
control and the facility of its performance; legato; staccato; 
pitch accuracy; time and rhythm. 

These are items that pertain to music—the same sort of 
excellencies that we expect from an instrumentalist. But, 
according to our text, we have not reached the most im- 
portant thing in singing, which is interpretation of text. In 
other words, we are demanding that the singer be a sort of 
ambidextrous artist. This situation calls for a degree of com- 
promise. I do not believe it is fair to expect that even the 
best of singers should be a Willie Kapell and a Walter 
Hampton rolled into one. 
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How does all this bear on the question of translations and 
singing in English? It has been used here as a sort of intro- 
duction to a statement that is not put forward dictatorially, 
by any means, but rather for your consideration. It is this: 
In the fusing of words and music, in opera or in the art-song, 
the composer endeavors faithfully to interpret the mood, 
meaning and content of the words. By means of his music 
he heightens the essence, the soul of the poem, and gives it 
new life through a new medium. 

The singer, in turn, interprets the poem, not so much as 
a work of art in itself, but as it is made meaningful through 
the music. If the poem is beautiful and the music is mediocre, 
the song, in spite of its text, is mediocre. On the other hand, 
if the poem should be mediocre and the music not only beau- 
tiful but a faithful reflection of the words, it has a chance 
of being accepted as a pretty good song. 

In other words, it is the mood, the sentiment, the general 
meaning of a poem that the singer conveys to the audience. 
So far as semantics, and the subtle details of interpretation 
of text, unaided by music, are concerned, the singer inevitably 
takes second place to the expert reader. I am convinced you 
will agree with this statement if you will read the poem of 
a song aloud, and at the same time give each syllable the 
time value indicated by the music. Here, I believe, we have 
the reason and the excuse for the poetic translation, and even 
for the prose summary that so often is used on recital pro- 
grams. They are a means of acquainting the listener with 
the meaning of a text he would not otherwise understand. 

But the prose version of a poem is at best a clumsy and 
inadequate substitute, and to claim that such a stopgap is 
better than a singable translation, even if it is not quite up 
to the original, is, | maintain, nonsensical. 

I think a good many of our singers and some of our critics 
have a jaundiced and illogical outlook on the question of 
singing in English. English is a rich, beautiful and singable 
language. Unfortunately, a good many of our singers haven't 
learned to speak it very well, much less sing it. And, too, 
there have always been a great many foreign singers in this 
country whose livelihood depended on keeping English in the 
background. These groups constitute a noisy minority that 
retards the progress of English in song. 

It is the sincere wish that Americans would learn to ap: 
preciate and value our langauge as Europeans value theirs 
It is always a bit discouraging and disgusting to observe the 
pains we go to, to perfect our pronunciation of a foreign 
language—a commendable undertaking in itself—whereas we 
not only neglect our own language but allow foreigners t0 
ignore it and to murder it. A good illustration comes to mind, 
and one that is not too extreme. 

It fell to my lot one week to go to a recital by a Russian 
soprano who was both good to look at and, as it turned out, 
good to listen to. Her program was made up of groups of folk 
songs and traditional melodies of several nations. 

In her English she included the old familiar, “Long, Long 
Ago.” It was quite an experience to hear her sing it. In the 
next edition of Musical America I spelled out, literally and 
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TRANSLATIONS AND SINGING IN ENGLISH (Continued from page 16) 


without exaggeration, the way she delivered the words, “long, 
long ago.” This is the way it went: “Long-gah, long-gah gago; 


| long-gah long-gah gago.” 


No American singer could go abroad and pronounce 
French, or German or Italian as badly as that and hope to 
get away with it, but we accept this sort of thing from a 
forvigner. In fact, at this same recital a woman sitting in 


» the row behind, applauded enthusiastically and said, “Isn't 
it cute to hear a foreigner sing English.” 


So far as 1 can remember, I have never heard a foreigner 
sins English so well that you couldn't detect that he was a 
forcigner. In most cases they sing very bad English, so far 
as pronunciation is concerned. This is one of the reasons 


' why I cannot agree that our singers, or the best of them, 


sing bad French, German or Italian. By comparison, they 
sing foreign languages very well. It would help musical 
progress in our land if we insisted that foreigners learn to 
sing English as well as we sing their languages. 

Of course, there are some terrible English translations, but 
to . great extent our singers and teachers are to blame for 
this situation, in that they do not demand better ones. In 
past years when Schirmer, for example, first published volumes 
of songs by Schubert, Brahms and other composers, Dr. Theo- 
dore Baker turned out hundreds, probably thousands of rhymed 
translations of German, French and Italian songs. Some of 
them are pretty good. Most of them are pretty bad. But I 


doubt that they were written with the idea that they would 
be sung, at least not in public. 

But as a matter of fact, Dr. Baker performed a noble service. 
He decided, no doubt, that it would be well if our students, 
as well as our singers, holding forth in strange tongues, had 
a little understanding of what they were singing about. So 
he made English translations as a guide. 

Today, in spite of the worshippers at foreign shrines, and 
others among us we have not yet realized the beauties of a 
language that produced the works of Shakespeare, Browning, 
Tennyson, Whitman, Robert Frost and a host of other great 
poets—in spite of them, we are progressing—even in the art 
of making suitable song translations. While we are busy 
discussing the use or abuse of translations, the countries of 
Europe have been using them for a long time. Over there, 
there seem to be a lot of naive people who apparently want 
to understand what they are listening to. 

Sometime ago I read an interview with a distinguished 
Italian singer recently arrived in this country. She expressed 
surprise that our students sang in so many languages. When 
the interviewer asked her if she had not sung the great German 
songs she answered: “O yes! But I sang them in Italian.” 

One can remember the time when all Russian songs were 
sung in this country in French. The French words were a 
translation, of course, but being kept in a foreign language 
the songs retained their respectability. Fortunately, that day 
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EASY GERMAN CLASSIC SONGS -— compiled and edited by Walter Golde and Constance Wardle— 
English translations by Constance Wardle 


Songs from the pens of the greatest German song writ- 
ers—Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and others—many unknown to most, have gone into 
this volume. Each is suitable for study material, for 
recital and concert performance. This collection will 
have great value for the younger singer and serve 


.and you want the Best 


as fine preparation in the field of German Lieder. 
The title, “Easy Songs,” is not meant to suggest these 
are simplified arrangements, but rather the original 
music as,written by the composers. 


431-41002 $1.50 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS— compiled and arranged for solo voice by Clarence Cameron White 
Authentic texts and melodies, with harmonizations adapted from actual traditional harmonizations. Piano 


accompaniment 


411-40028 $2.50 


*FRENCH ART SONGS-—edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


\ rich source of song material for use in all voice 
classes. Twenty interesting selections in each of two 
volumes. For school and studio use. 


431-40109 Medium High 


431-40110 Medium Low 


*Sold only in U.S.A. 


Order Your Choice by Mail Today 
and Be Sure To Write For Our Interesting New Vocal Catalog 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 2RYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE NATIONAL STUDY GROUP PLAN... 


by GRACE LESLIE, New York City, National Chairman. 


The National Study Group Plan, after three years of or- 
ganizational work, is now claiming important attention. There 
is no doubt that its very name, Study Group, has attracted the 
thought of many of our members who have been necessarily 
isolated from any of the concerted national organization. As 
has been stated in previous reports, the Study Group Plan is a 
break-down of the Vocal Education and Workshop programs 
Its aim is to have every member, if possible, aware of and a 
part of the ideals of the fine art of the teaching of singing, 
which is the watchword of our Association. 

The three most active centers at this moment are New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. The national chairman, however, is glad 
to add that under the direction of Dr. Franz Hoffman of South 
Pasadena, California, aided by Mme. Nelle Gothold of Los 
Angeles, a series of group meetings is to begin there this fall. 
Mr. Melvin Geist of Salem, Oregon, national committee rep- 
resentative in the northwest, writes of present activity and 
the promise of a full report later. In the southeast, Mr. Joel 
Carter of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and Miss Radiana 
Pazmor of Spartanburg, South Carolina, are planning group 
meetings. 

Early last summer, the national chairman wrote to every 
chapter president in the Association for information regard- 
ing the form of the chapter meetings. It was necessary to have 
this information because in some places, chapters are so small 
in membership that the programs are practically those of study 
and discussion. She wishes to thank at this time all those 
presidents who so generously took the time to respond to her 
letters of inquiry. Out of twenty-three letters in this category, 
thirteen were answered. 

By understanding chapter programs, the work of the Study 
Group will be clarified. In Boston, for instance, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles Pearson, president of the Boston Chapter 
and a member of the national committee, a number of group 
meetings were held last year. Last spring, Miss Gertrude Ehr- 
hart was appointed chairman of the Boston Local Study Group. 
Mr. Pearson has been directing activity in all the New England 
states with variable results, mostly encouraging. 

In Chicago, under the splendid direction of Mme. Sonia 
Sharnova, the study group is a most active and important one. 
She wrote recently that their six meetings this season will be 
devoted to two subjects with three meetings of study and dis- 
cussion for each one, adding, “I now have a committee and 
they decided to start with the viewpoint of real study on a 
given project: — ‘Anatomical-psychological; Psychological- 
physiological’.”. Mr. William Phillips, president of the Chicago 
Chapter, states in his letter: “We do not wish the study group 
to duplicate the work of the regular chapter meetings which 
are usually addressed by some well-known authority, and so 
have decided on a regular course of study for the group meet- 
ings. I announced these classes at the regular meetings of the 
chapter.” 

Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, president of the Kansas City Area 
Chapter, has of this date become a member of the national 
committee. He has some definite plans for the formation of 
study groups throughout Kansas and Missouri. He also writes: 
“Our Kansas City Area chapter meetings are, or have been, 
following a pattern which may be described more or less 
‘study group’ routine.” 
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Mr. George Newton, president of the Indiana chapter, 
writes: “We are making our meetings study groups as it is im- 
possible to have two sets of meetings for the dozen or so 
members who live within a fifty-mile radius”; and they have 
begun a series of Repertoire (illustrated) talks on little-known 
composers and schools; “We hope to get almost everyone in 
the chapter to take his turn.” 

Mr. Horace Lee Davis, president of the Colorado chapter, 
is most interested in the Study Group Plan. He suggests that 
some of the subjects of their discussions will be: “Developing 
vocal range; Performance; Poise; Developing resonance; 
Repertoire; Operatic training for college students; etc.” 

Mr. Henry Hobart, acting regional governor of the South- 
west District, is anxious to form chapters throughout the 


. southwest and believes that many of these chapters if formed 


will necessarily take the pattern of a study group. The inter- 
est from the southwest is stimulating. 

Mr. Carl Melander of Greeley, Colorado, is a member of the 
national committee in the southwest district. 

Another stimulating letter comes from Miss Margaret Sheri- 
dan of the Twin Cities Chapter suggesting the initiative which 
has been taken in that region toward excellent programs of 
real preparation and study. Some of the things she lists are: 
“1, an evening of listening to the new European voices as 
available on records; 2, an evening of book reviews, dealing 
with the valuable books on methods and so on; 3, . . . plans to 
‘get our group steamed up over the straight tone . . . versus 
the concert tone as most of us know it, without tremulo, but 
not without vibrato’; 4,...a program of little-known ancient 
and current literature to be sung by some of our other still- 
performing teachers; 5, . pupil performance, featuring 
always the literature of the program, not the students as 
individual stars.” 

Mr. Harry F. Heun, president of the Quad-Cities Chapter, re- 
ports that the chapter meetings “start on part of voice teach- 
ing and this runs on and on.” 

Mr. Hadley Crawford of Indianola, Iowa, is national com- 
mittee representative in the Northern District. 

You will note that there is no report from the Southern Dis- 
trict at this time. I feel sure, however, that Miss Irma Lee 
Batey of Nashville, Tennessee, is lending her efforts to create 
activity. 

I wish to make it clear that there is no thought on the part 
of any member of the national committee to in any way 
interfere with or confuse chapter programs. Because, how- 
ever, the question has arisen, it seems necessary to clarify the 
situation so that all members will know where chapter ind 
study group seem to be one and the same because of small 
membership within the chapter. It is also very evident that 
the larger chapters encourage the plan of study groups in order 
that further study and discussion may be made of some subjects 
presented on the formal chapter programs or other study of 
subjects not included in the chapter programs. 

At the Boulder, Colorado, Workshop, this past summer. it 
was my pleasure to meet informally with about thirty people 
interested in study groups; a dozen states were represenicd 
The questions asked about forming study groups indicated «he 
growing interest in the Plan. I hope all those present at that 

(Continued on page 19) 
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the ortist is to liberate it.” 


THE NATIONAL STUDY GROUP PLAN 


meeting and who may read this report will become active in 
this work of the Association. ; 

The New York Local Study Group, which was the first to 
organize, is starting its third season. On October 26, a highly 
stimulating talk on “Terminology” was given by Mr. Homer 
G. Mowe, former president of N.A.T.S. Mr. Mowe has spent 
several years of research on this important and needed subject. 
The discussion was led by Mr. Leon Carson, also a past presi- 
dent of N.A.T.S. and present editor of THE BULLETIN, and 
necrly all members had something to say, questions to ask or 
comments to make. It is gratifying indeed to realize that some 
of the busiest teachers in New York and nearby New Jersey 
want to, and do find the time to come for these evenings. 
The group now numbers about thirty-five. On November 23, 
Mr. Bernard U. Taylor will address the group on “Training 
of male voices: can it be done well by women teachers?” 
with a practical demonstration of teaching and its problems 
led by Miss Vera Curtis and Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry; the 
discussion will be conducted by Mr. Romley Fell. Mr. Harold 
C. Luckstone will speak on “French Repertoire” (illustrated 
by singers) on January 25; and the discussion will be directed 
by Miss Vera McIntyre and Miss Hazel Collins. “How the 
mind governs the voice” will be presented by Dr. Victor 
Alexander Fields on March 1, and Mr. Dolf Swing will 
handle the discussion period afterward. It will be noted that 
the New York program this season is being led by members 
of the group. 

From all the above and from the total content of this 
summer's country-wide survey, certain observations may be 
made. In some of the smaller places where there are not many 
teachers, there is still a prejudice about meeting together. 
Various reasons are given: pressure of time; fatigue; general 
busy-ness, etc. It has been my experience that with good 
leadership, small groups (which is the intention of the Study 
Group Plan) may come together and once the tongues are 
loosened, discussion will come quite naturally. This latter 
must always be objective, and I should like to feel that there 
is not a teacher in the national Association anywhere who 
would not share his or her knowledge. It is in giving that 
we receive, and that rule is just as good in the atomic age 
as it has been in a more gentle time of living. 

It is found that the most experienced teachers and those 
most generous in thought go a long way towards spreading 
the gospel of their findings. Witness to this are the marvelous 
faculties which are gathered each summer for the workshops. 
It is also evident that many teachers who feel their experience 
is necessarily limited have something to give of that expe- 
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rience. Therefore, it seems that the Study Group movement 
from now on should be the second greatest force in our edu- 
cational program. The first, I verily believe, is the wonderful 
BULLETIN, which every member should read faithfully from 
cover to cover to keep abreast of events in the singing world 
and to become familiar with the names of those who do give 
of their time and strength for the general cause of good 
teaching. Plenty of material for study group subjects may be 
found within its pages. There is another thing I want to 
emphasize concerning material for subject matter; the group 
members themselves seem to propose needed subjects whether 
they are along physiological, psychological or practical lines. 
At this moment, your chairman is compiling a list which will 
be the sum total of talks which have been programmed already 
in the study groups along with other suggestions which may 
be pertinent. It is the getting together to promote interest 
that is important. The chairman is fully aware of the problem 
posed by the distances members live one from another. There 
is a movement now to help this situation by sending to more 
isolated sections mimeographed copies of subject matter and 
talks given and discussed. Mme. Sharnova of Chicago has 
suggested this procedure in her district. Copies, for which 
a small fee will be charged, are to be sent out on request. 

May I suggest one other thing I should like everyone who 
reads this report to do? If you are interested in forming a 
group, no matter how small, in your community, look first in 
THE BULLETIN for the name of the member of the national 
committee in your area and write to him stating your purpose. 
If this does not bring an answer, please write to me as national 
chairman and I shall be glad to help. All study groups must 
be self-supporting. It is found that in general, one dollar per 
person per meeting is usually adequate for expenses incurred. 
Non-member persons who may be asked to speak on subjects 
related to the teaching of singing may require a fee; and there 
is, of course, the expense of mailing and printing matter and 
perhaps meeting places. These problems must be worked out 
by local chairmen or their committees, as the national treasury 
cannot finance this project any more than it does the work- 
shops. To date there has been no problem along this line. 

Somewhere, sometime every teacher of singing must bring 
spirit and endeavor to the over-all national effort. It is only 
thus that we shall have not only our esteemed National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, but shall in verity organize a 
national foundation of the art of the teaching of singing which 
surely must be recognized by those in other arts as well as by 
other national and international organizations. This, dear 
colleagues, is our challenging goal! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Cont. from page 10) 

C.rols form one of the most fascinating portions of musical 
literature because of their charm, their humanness and the 
GRtAT IDEA from which they all have stemmed. They 
deserve the revered place they now occupy in our musical 
scene and warrant all the study that can be focused upon them. 


“ln every block of stone there is an angel, and the work of 
—Michelangelo 
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COLORADO 

The Colorado Chapter of the National 
Association held their regular fall meeting 
on Nov. 9. Following afternoon sessions 
were held at the Olin Hotel in conjunction 
with the C.F.M.T.A. 


VOCAL FORUM 
Panel 


Problems of Teaching Singing—Berton 
Coffin, Chairman, University of Colorado. 

Developing Resonance—Florence Hin- 
man, Lamont School of Music, Denver 
University. 

Training the Adolescent Voice—Alberta 
Carter, Greeley, Colorado. 

Classification of Voices — AJexander 
Grant, University of Colorado. 

Relationship between Speaking and Sing- 
ing—Robert Lansing, Denver, Colorado. 

Student - Teacher Relationship — Madge 
Hickok, Denver, Colorado. 

Solo Church Repertoire—Georgia Ellyson, 
Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Col- 
orado. 

Operatic Training for College Students— 
Roger Dexter Fee, Denver University. 

Developing the Studio Accompanist— 
Eleanor Leffingwell, Denver, Colorado. 

Voice and the Music Educator—Carl 
Melander, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 

Following this inspiring panel, 20 NATS 
members held their quarterly business meet- 
ing at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Fee. At this meeting many problems 
which make for better studio relationship 
were taken up: 

Pros and cons of a vocal contest. 

Should the winner be assured of an ap- 

pearance with an orchestra? 

Should the winner be sent to the regional 

contest? 

Should the winner be given a cash prize? 

How best to stimulate interest. 

Supper was served by this year’s officers 
assisted by Mrs. Fee and Mrs. Davis. 


BOSTON 


New England Day was held on October 
3, in the Hayden Memorial Building, Boston 
University. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
greetings by the president of the Boston 
Chapter, Charles Pearson, who stated that, 
to his knowledge, this was the first meeting 
of its kind, one at which music supervisors 
and singing teachers met in a discussion for 
their mutual benefit. He then introduced 
Miss Gertrude Tingley, lieutenant governor, 
Eastern District, and past-president of the 
Boston Chapter, who extended greetings, 
and said that the achievements of N.A.T.S. 
could hardly be overestimated, in having 
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made possible such a meeting of vocal 
teachers in a spirit of sincere friendship, 
and that this coming together of music 
educators and vocal teachers was another 
milestone toward our goal of better under- 
standing. 

Mr. Pearson then introduced the mem- 
bers of the panel as follows: 

Mabel Parks Friswell, state chairman, 
Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs, 
former secretary, Boston Chapter, N.A.T.S., 
Moderator; Leta F. Whitney, director of 
Dep’t of Music Education, New England 
Conservatory of Music; Madeline Perazzi, 
president Maine Chapter, N.A.T.S.; Pro- 
fessor Edward F. Gilday, director of Dep't 
of Music Education, Lowell State Teachers 
College; Henry Guarino, director of Dep't 
Music Education, Boston Conservatory of 
Music; James Remley, supervisor of Music. 
Newton, Mass.; Richard C. Berg, supervisor 
of music, Springfield, Mass.; national chair- 
man of Educational TV; Ruth L. Curtis, su- 
pervisor of vocal music, Lynn, Mass.; Louise 
B. Colgan, state chairman, Maine Chapter 
Federation of Music Clubs, state chairman, 
Maine N.A.T.S.; Persis Blake Kempton, 
LaSalle Junior College, member Boston 
Chapter N.A.T.S.; Clara Shear, director, 
Boston Chapter, N.A.T.S., former member 
of the San Carlo and Chicago Civic Opera 
Companies; Nahum Gillespie, supervisor of 
music, Taunton, Mass., director, Boston 
Chapter, N.A.T.S. 

An absorbing three hour discussion and 
question and answer period followed be- 
tween the supervisors and the singing teach- 
ers. Here are some highlights: The music 
supervisor has a tremendous task, and his 
department is often badly understaffed. For 
example, in one city there are 26 schools 
with only two people responsible for the 
vocal music. We in the East are short- 
changed in the arts, and there is opposition 
to the specialized music teacher, unless he 
can put on a good school band. Our situa- 
tion does not compare favorably with some 
districts in the West, where music is of im- 
portance in the school system. Supervisors 
must depend on the class-room teacher for 
help, who with all her other tasks, is usually 
most co-operative. This brought out the 
point that class-room teachers should have 
more basic musical training. 

There was much discussion on the matter 
of sight reading. Naturally vocal teachers 
are greatly concerned in this matter. We 
are unanimous in our belief that more 
should be done along these lines before 
students come to us, but it is plainly a prob- 
lem which is a long way from solution. 
Too few supervisors lay stress on sight 
reading. It was agreed that piano training is 
a fine background—but that instrumental 
sight reading and sight singing are different 


skills. Richard Wagner was quoted as hiy- 
ing said, “The human voice is the foundation 
of all music.” 

A question period followed the panel cis- 
cussion, and many interesting points were 


vielit 


brought out, including the following: What 
constitutes the average training for a voice = 
teacher? Five or more years for a super- a 
visor? One year, or less. A good teacher va ses 
must inspire confidence, love and enthusi- = 
asm. What system would you employ to " 
teach a pupil to read at sight? (There 1s 1“ 
obvious disagreement on this point). Sone He s 
thought that it is helpful for a pupil io plas 
have had basic instruction on some musical — " 
instrument, as a help to sight reading, be- — “ ' 
fore starting vocal study. are f 
In some schools credits are given to chil- 
dren working with private teachers. great 
Q. Is there a set program for music in — W'S 
public schools throughout the state? 2 
A. The standards are practically the chor: 
same. toget 
The afternoon session was adjourned at 3 
5:00 P.M. and resumed at 7:30 P.M. follow- EB nov 
ing an enjoyable meal at the Smith House §& tions 
in Cambridge. 4 
After a cordial welcome to out-of-state pe 
guests, the president, Charles Pearson, in- ee 
troduced Professor Marshall Bartholomew, of pr 
who for the past thirty years has been music Alwe 
director at Yale University. Mr. Bartholo- 5 
mew said that his musical career started Woo 
sixty-four years ago at his mother’s knee. rae 
He could read music better than English at B ...;,, 
the age of eight. At that time, anybody cepti 
from a horse doctor to a retired pugilist B ¥,., 
could have advertised as a voice teacher, & joch; 
and as a result there is still a lot of mis- 
trust of teachers of singing. This must be — — 
corrected, and voice teaching should be TRA 
legalized as is the practise of medicine. 
One way is to teach with a code of ethics. — has | 
Boston is a mecca for music education. Mr. J song 
Bartholomew predicts a tremendous im- trans 
provement in another ten years. When a they 
civilization such as ours ceases to love baie 
music, it is in danger. It is alarming to A 
have TV sets take the place of pianos in ; 
homes. He saw the miracle of music in — "O° 
prison camps during World War I. apres 
He said, “Music is not for everyone. My He | 
son was born in music, he had always had & inte! 
music, but I could never interest him in it. B exce. 
You cannot force a child into music. There I 
is a great field for music as an avocation. B Ney. 
Try to expose aS many people to it as wen 
possible.” 
no 


Music at Yale was at a low ebb after 
World War I, with only twenty-five mem- 
bers in the glee club. There was a large 
group with mediocre tastes. He took the 
situation as it was and met them on tiei 
own level, and in the last twenty ycars 
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CHAPTER NOTES... 


there have not been less than 400 candi- 
daes. There are now four glee clubs, 
hi:hly selective. Yale had been accepting 
viclin, piano, and harpsichord for credit, 
bu had not accepted singing. Through his 
efforts singing is now on the same basis. 
M:. Bartholomew has the glee club sing 
chords before starting songs. He teaches 
sig 1t-reading. 

?rofessor G. Wallace Woodworth of 
Harvard University was then introduced. 
He said in part: “Choral conductors should 
play the piano or organ. A_ non-essential 
is . graduate degree. Courses in education 
are non-essential.” He also said that there 
are five departments of conducting: 

i. The Beat—A conductor conveys a 
great deal by the emotions, but the chorus 
waits for the beat. 


2. The Ear—Train the ear to listen to 
choral music, the sound of voices singing 
together. 

3. The Voice—A choral conductor should 
know something about the voice, its limita- 
tions and its care. 

4. Depth of Musicianship—A choral con- 
ductor must have a knowledge of the litera- 
ture of music, of interpretation and style, 
of program building, and finally, good taste. 
Always strive for the best. 

5. The Person or Personality—Professor 
Woodworth recommended a book “The 
Aims of Education” by A. M. Whitehead as 
saying “Culture is activity of thought, re- 
ceptiveness of beauty and scope. Education 
should consist of a continual repetition of 
technique, romance, and generalization. The 
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teacher should enjoy what he is doing. 
Have faith in your pupils. Never let a 
lesson or concert go by without having a 
real sense of achievement.” 

Mr. Bartholomew and Mr. Woodworth 
were accorded hearty and prolonged ap- 
plause indicating the sincere affection and 
hearty appreciation of the entire assembly. 

Mr. Pearson next introduced Miss Ger- 
trude Tingley, Moderator for the final eve- 
ning session on “Avocational Singing,” who 
quoted the words of Robert Louis Steven- 
son: “To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is to 
labor.” Miss Tingley said that the study of 
piano is considered a part of a well-rounded 
cultural program; but when the girl or boy 
wishes to study singing, the reaction is apt 
to be, why? Is he heading for the Metro- 
politan Opera? 

Often this completely discourages a young 
person who longs for musical expression. 
Vocal work offers an innumerable number 
of benefits to the student. Posture—poise— 
a better speaking voice—a better memory 
—and above all, the listening ear—are but 
a few of the rewards for the vocal student. 
There is no insincerity in urging a pupil to 
seek after these goals, in the many _ in- 
stances where a career as a singer is out of 
the question. “He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear” and find his life deeply en- 
riched by the hearing. 

Henry C. Britton Jr., supervisor of 
Speech Therapy, Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Massachusetts department of public 
health, was then introduced, and told of his 
work among the children. 


Inez Hutting, chief occupational therapist, 
Boston State Hospital, told of the need of 
entertainment in hospitals. Music can be a 
real treatment in itself, because it can be 
used in rebuilding the ego. 

Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, pastor of 
First Parish Church, Universalist, Malden, 
spoke of several references to singing in the 
New Testament. “Come into his presence 
with singing, and into his courts with 
praise.” He said, “Man is an instrument 
of music, a singing creature.” Music has a 
tremendous place in the church service, it 
has a universal appeal. To be a church 
singer helps one to feel that he is needed. 
Singing is a vehicle to express emotions, a 
vehicle to convey religious concepts. 

Ruth Page Sweet, director, Bouve Boston 
School of Physical Education, spoke on 
body mechanics. 

She said that we should use the body 
with the least amount of fatigue or strain. 
Good posture is the outward symbol of 
what is inside the person. Poor. posture 
means less good health. Stand tall, light, 
with a feeling of upwardness. Let the body 
hold you up, instead of you holding it up. 

Ruth Streeter, director, Boston Chapter, 
N.A.T.S. said: Quality is the spiritual sense 
of the singer. The student must learn to 
trust this sense. The student must realize 
that his gift is a gift, and nothing that he 
has personally achieved. Great singing is 
spiritual communication, and the student 
must work toward that end. He must him- 
self be able to understand these qualities of 
spirit, compassion and understanding. The 
evening session adjourned at about 10 P.M. 


TRANSLATIONS AND SINGING IN ENGLISH 


has passed, and now we can enjoy and understand the fine 
song literature of Russia. Incidentally, most of the Engiish 
translations are now accepted without question. Certainly 
they are singable, and usually they have sufficient poetic 
interest to uphold the quality of the music. 

A great many of the Russian songs in the Schirmer collec- 
tion were translated by George Harris, and I think you will 
agree that for the most part he has done an excellent job. 
He was a man of fine education, a talented musician and an 
inte‘ligent and sensitive song interpreter. He was also an 
excc|lent pianist. 

I played his accompaniments for a couple of seasons, in 
Nev York and on tour, and can remember one day when we 


were going over some Russian songs, he said: “I'd like to 


know enough Russian to be able to read these poems in the 


» original.” The result was that he studied Russian, and eventu- 


ally could both sing it and read it. 
Sich a man is qualified to make translations, and there are 
many others like him, no doubt. All we need is sufficient 


interest on the part of singers, teachers and publishers to get 


translations that do justice to the poem and to the music. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Fortunately the old slogan, “Opera in English,” is beginning 
to come true. Let us try within all reasonable bounds, to 
make it "come true for songs. 

* Address made at NATS district ‘meeting, held in 
Birmingham, Ala., March 28, 1953. 


You Will Want To Start 
The New Year Properly 


By Using 
THE NEW NATS 


MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


On Your Studio 
And Personal Stationery. 


Order Now. 
(See page 24 of this issue) 


MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 


TEACH ME, MY LORD, by Noble Cain. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A prayer for 4-part (SATB) chorus, with piano or organ (optional) 
accomp. Text from an anonymous source. Music is simple in pattern and 
melodious throughout. No soli. Easy singing tessitura and range. For 
general service. 6-pages. 

Oo SPIRIT, by Franz Joseph Schuetky. 


The Jno. Church Co., (Presser) 
18¢ 


Carl Fischer, 
A well-written, straightforward singing anthem for 4-part (SATB) 
chorus, to be sung a cappella. Rehearsal accomp. provided. Double soprano 
part; English and Latin text. Words and arrangement by Haydn Morgan. 
Strong full chorus conclusion on word Allelulia. For general service. 7-pages. 
WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN OF MARY FREE, by David H. Williams. 

C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Mass. x 

An unusual Christmas anthem built around quaint, traditional 1ISth 
century text. for 5-part (SAATB) chorus; sung a cappella. Rehearsal accomp. 
The spirit throughout is nappy ard cheerful and the music melodious and in 
flowing style. Suitable for average choir. Singing range and tessitura nor- 
mal. Perf. time, approx. 1l-min. 30-sec. 4-pages. 

FROM GOD SHALL NAUGHT DIVIDE ME, by Henry Schiitz. 
Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

This fine old music of Schiitz (1585-1672) has been well edited by Karl- 
heinz and Irene Funk, with textual translation by Catherine Winkworth, 
from the Lutheran Hymnal. Sung a cappella. 3-verses. Suitable for gen- 
eral service. Easy vocal range and tessitura. 2-pages. 

JESUS, MY UNDYING FRIEND, by John Leo Lewis. Olliver Ditson pos 
(Presser) Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

A short, well written anthem for 4-part (SATB) mixed voices, with hon 
religicus feeling. Text by Marion James. To be sung a cappella. Rehearsal 
accomp. Normal range and tessitura. No soli. Suitable for general or 
communion service. 3-pages. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, O YE GATES, by N. Lindsay Norden. J. 
Fischer & Bro., N.Y. 18c 

A stirring, martial anthem in good musical form, for 4-part (SATB) 
chorus with familiar text from The Psalms. Organ accomp. All ocal 
tessitura and range normal. Suitable for average chorus use in general or 
festival service. 4-pages. Perf. time 1-min. 10-sec. 

HOW — THY NAME, by Howard Hanson. Carl Fischer, Inc., 
N.Y. 


Theodore 
1Sc 


A musicianly anthem for 4-part (SSAA) women’s voices, with appropri- 
ate text taken from Psalm VIII; 1, 3-6. Piano accomp. The music, with its 
constantly changing time signatures is on the difficult side, and needs a well- 
balanced, musically capable singing ensemble to present this excellent work 
effectively. Vocal range and tessitura normal for upper voices; requires 
unusually low alto voices to negotiate music indicated for low sections. 
Suitable for general or festival service. 10-pages. Duration, 4-min. 

O MAGNIFY THE LORD WITH ME, by Carl F. Mueller. Carl Fischer, 
N.Y. 20c 

A moderately fast moving anthem for 2-part (SA) women’s chorus, with 
piano or organ accomp.; text from Psalm 34; 33, 4. Distinctly contrapuntal 
in design, it affords excellent opportunity for the coordinative fashioning of 
the two parts into a highly effective pattern. A broad, double forte con- 
clusion effectively built on the words ‘“O magnify the Lord with me,” brings 
anthem to an impressive end. Normal singing range and tessitura. 6-pages. 
Duration, 1-min., 54-sec. 


MY SHEPHERD WILL SUPPLY MY NEED, Arr. by Virgil Thomson. 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., N.Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London) 
18c 

This traditional hymn-tune from the southern part of the United States 
has been arranged with care and skill by Mr. Thomson, for 4-part (SSAA) 
women’s chorus. For the text, Psalm 23 has been paraphrased with a large 
degree of success. To be sung a cappella; rehearsal accomp. provided. 
Vocal range and tessitura normal in two middle parts; tessitura somewhat 
more difficult in extreme upper and lower sections. Well marked for inter- 


pretive effects. Suitable for use by average, trained choir, in general service, 
7-pages. Also published for SATB and TT 


ROCK-A MY SOUL, Arr. by Theodore Gensthew. Theodore Presser Co. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


2 
A fervent, stirring spiritual, with strong religious feeling, arranged for 


4-part (SATB) chorus; to be sung a cappella. 
Vocal tessitura and range are easy. 
10-pages. 


MY SPIRIT BE JOYFUL, by J. S. Bach. 


Rehearsal accomp. provided 
Effective “Hallelujah” conclusion 


Mercury Music Corp., 


Taken from Cantata 146 which was composed for the third Sunday ai er 
Easter, this brilliant work has been effectively arranged by E. Power Bi; gs 
for organ or piano and two trumpets. Heralding the spring, as it does, ‘he 
organ music and trumpet duet abounds in ecstatic and joyful feeling. Fle xi- 
bility and a capacity for adept phrasing and general musicianship are e- 
quired on the part of the organist for successful execution. 7-pages. 

A LITTLE bmg ve BOOK. A. & C. Black, Ltd., London (C. C. Birch wd 
« , Buston, Mass.) 

This sat collection of 36 pages of splendid organ pieces which w re 
compiled and played by friends at the funeral of Sir Hubert Parry in Si. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1918. The contributions include one of Sir Hubeit’s 
compositions, as well as those of C. V. Stanford, A. Herbert Brewer, Frank 
Bridge, Ivor Atkins, G. Thalben Ball, Walford Davies and several ot er 
prominent musicians. Good fur the organist’s library. 


SECULAR 
TREAD DEM TROUBLES DOWN, by George Lynn. 
(Presser), Bryn Mawr, Pa Ic 
This interesting and somewhat unique spiritual, with text by Chauncey 
R. Piety, has been composed for 4-part (SATB) mixed chorus; to be sing 
a cappella. Rehearsal accomp. Nature of text in Negro dialect, makes ‘he 
spiritual also suitable for church use. 9-pages. Normal range and tessiture 
NOCTURNE, by Merry Carol Mastroleo. Johr Church Co. (Presser), Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
A charming choral number for 3-part (SSA) ensemble of women’s voices 
with piano accomp. Has an easy vocal flow, and the use of continuous 
legato singing is desirable. Vocal range and tessitura normal throughout 
with the aid of good low alto section. 5-pages. 
A-ROVING, Arr. by Earl Roland Larson. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
ass. 
A lively and effective sea chantey, arr. for 4-part (TTBB) male chorus 
which, musically and textually lives up to its title. To be sung a cappella, 
with rehearsal accomp. provided. Easy singing range and tessitura. 6-paxes 
SINCE mag 9 uate YOUR FACE, Arr. by Clifford Shaw. Carl Fischer, 
nc., 60c 
This interesting and melodious song is arranged from Ford's ‘Music o} 
Sundry Kinds’ (1607) for use by medium (E-flat) solo voice. The text is 
an adaptation by the arranger from the original. The old English charm 
and musical flavor have been well preserved. Piano accomp. 5-pages. 
MI CHIAMANO MIMI (“LA BOHEME"): QUANDO ME'N VO (“LA 
BOHEME”), by Giacomo Puccini. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 
N.Y. 70¢ each 
These two famous arias, in D and E respectively, have been edited by 
Lydia Cortese, with pianoforte accomp., and featuring new singable English 
poetry in addition to the original Italian text. The English textual content 
is a practical, artistic and singing one, closely integrated with the music, 
and well adapted to a sensible, poetic vocal rendition of these arias in a 
language other than their original. 
MIA PICCERELLA (“SALVATOR ROSA”) by Antonio Carlos Gomez 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers, N.Y. 70¢ 
The lilting areia of Gennariello (My dear, ador’d one) in D-flat, includ- 
ing introductory cadenzas, has been edited and given a high effective sing- 
able English poetic text by Lydia Cortese, in addition to the original 
Italian words. Piano accomp. The additional English text makes for ex- 
cellent concert rendition. 


John Church co 
0c 


FROM SPEECH TO SONG 


(Continued from page 8) 


work in his fields, and he should, above all, understand and 
love the song he attempts to interpret. 

A mentally healthy singer with good physical tone who be- 
comes the instrument through which a song he loves articulates 
itself will, if he is free from the restrictions of the conven- 
tional techniques that sometimes fix a song in a rigid mold, 
not be expected to sing his song the same way every time he 
sings it. Rather, the song is a living thing that should reflect 
the organic quality to surprise the listener with freshness each 
time he hears it. Folk singers who possess this quality of living 
freedom constantly delight their listeners with new nuances 
in their ballads. In the main, the ballad is a traditional frame- 
work that lives within its conventional limitations for those 
who sing it, for those on whose hearts and experiences it feeds 
for its sustenance. It has been observed that the genuine folk 


singer courts leisurely and seduces sweetly the note, whereas 
the art-singer is said to rape it outright. The folk singer makes 
free with all the rules. 

The art-singer who is unable to free himself from che 
restrictions of his training often achieves the verisimilitude 
of the genuine singer by incorporating into his technique 4 
little of the freedom of the folk. The teacher of voice who is 
able to preserve for her pupil the freedom of the folk singer 
makes it possible for him to breathe the living word in melcdy, 
which is the natural way for good speaking to become good 
singing. 


* The author is instructor in Speech and American literai we 
at Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. Profe.so1 
Williams is also a folklorist and a well known student of thé 
history and culture of the Southern mountaineers. He is 4 
singer of national repute of ballads and songs in the oral trdt 
tion of the mountaineers. 
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More About Charles Tomlinson Griffes . . . 


it is interesting and at the same gratify- 
ing to know that once more a BULLETIN 
ariicle on a famed composer has attracted 
the attention of one who was close to the 
splendid American musician and composer. 
This time it is Mme. Eva Gautier, a mem- 
be’ of the National Association, a noted 
sirger and at present a vocal teacher in 
New York City. 

in a rather lengthy communication to Mr. 
Frederick Haywood, author of the very ex- 
cellent BULLETIN article, Mme. Gautier 
reliyS some extremely interesting facts 
which shed additional light on the brief, 
tragic life and the passing of this youthful 
composer. We take pleasure in quoting the 
following excerpts from her letter: 

‘lL was a very close friend of Charles 
Griffes, and had the honor of creating many 
of his songs. The Chinese and Japanese 
songs were sung in 1917. He accompanied 
me: it was the first time he appeared in 
public. Also, Wai Kiki and the Sorrow of 
Midath. ... 

“Regarding the Kubla Khan. I gave him 
all the material (Javanese) for that work, 
and also for the Sho Yo—Japanese mate- 
rial collected in Japan. I still have manu- 
scripts never published, of some of my 
Javanese songs.” 

\s to the reference made to the enormous 
task assumed by Griffes of copying the or- 
chestral parts of Kubla Khan, Mme. Gau- 
tier explains that the real reason for his 
doing this work was the absolute necessity 
for eliminating an expenditure of $250., 
which it would have cost had it been done 
by others. He said nothing to his friends 
of this problem. Becoming over-tired, he 
contracted a severe cold. As there was only 
one copy of the score, it was necessary for 
him, though ill, to go to Boston to be 
present at the rehearsals. The performance 
of the score was to take place two weeks 
later under the baton of Monteux, but on 
account of his illness Griffes was unable 
to attend the actual performance. It was 
repeated a week later in New York at 


_ Carnegie Hall, and in a weakened condition 


Gritfes forced himself to be present. Mme. 
Gavtier continues—“This was the last time 


that any of us saw him. A cheap doctor 


had punctured the lungs, but the instru- 
mer! was not clean and abscesses of the 
lungs made a tubercular victim. We sent 


_ him to Saranac, but it was too late; it was 


a sirgical case and they returned him to 


j Nev York, where he died, fighting to his 
last breath. This was weeks after the per- 


formance of Kubla Khan and his hearing 


| of the performance in New York and all 
_ the rehearsals in Boston. 
_ Superb piano sonata which should -be heard 
mor. often.” 


There is also a 


We are glad to present the foregoing, 
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with the cooperation of Mr. Haywood, as 
a supplement to the already published ar- 
ticle in the September-October 1953 issue 
of THE BULLETIN. 


CALL TO ACTION 


Ed. Note: During the early years of the 
National Association’s existence, the routines 
of the eight regional districts were con- 
sidered the backbone of the organization's 
functional life. Since then the introduction 
of splendid and much-needed sub-regional 
activities such as the workshops, chapters 
and study groups, as well as state meetings, 
has created for the various regional gov- 
ernors some difficult problems in connection 
with the forming of agendas which would 
be distinctly regional. At the same time, it 
is felt desirable to so shape the regional 
routine that it will embrace close interlaced 
encouragement and_ sponsorship of the 
newer, well regulated activities herein re- 
ferred to, combining same with whatever 
strictly defined regional functioning may be 
found necessary by the respective regional 
governors. That it is possible to solve this 
seeming difficulty is apparent when one 
reads an early season message to regional 
members such as that issued by the acting- 
governor of the Southwestern District. We 
have taken the liberty of re-producing the 
following communication which, recently, 
happened to fall upon the editor's desk, be- 
cause it is the belief that this appeal to Mr. 
Hobart’s fellow colleagues in the southwest 
district, is a model of direct, coordinative 
leadership in guiding and controlling the 
varying component features of all regional 
operations, regardless of geographic location. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Teachers of Singing, (inc.) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. Among the fore- 
going, special attention is called 
to the 

NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 

SONG LIST (No. 11) 
Also 

“ETHICS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE TEACHING OF SINGING” 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and transmission. 


A certain form of selfishness coming to 
the surface, the editor adds to the foregoing, 
the idea expounded by him at the Boston 
convention last December, to the effect that 
a natural and well considered activity which 
might logically be included in regional rou- 
tine, is the establishing of a plan under the 
direction of the regional governor and mo- 
tivated by the state chairmen, to encourage 
the actual acquiring of new non-member 
subscriptions to THE BULLETIN. It still 
appeals to your editor as being a most ap- 
propriate, organizational activity which, if 
handled consistently, would yield beneficial 
results. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
Original Text- Piano Accomp. 

With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 

ALS DIE ALTE MUTTER 

Songs My Mother Sang To Me D” 
BELLE NUIT 

Night Of Love (Barcarolle, Solo) €E” 
CONNAIS-TU LE PAYS 

Do You Know That Fairest Land 

MAMAN, DITES-MOI 

Mother Dear, Oh Tell Me 

MI CHIAMANO MIMI 

They All Call Me Mimi 

MIA PICCIRELLA 

My Dear, Ador’d One 

OH, QUAND JE DORS 

When Soft In Sleep 

OUVRE TON COEUR 

Open Thy Heart 

QUANDO ME’N VO 

As On My Way .60 
VEDRAI CARINO 

Give Ear, My Dearest One Cc 60 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
To NATS Members - On Approval Courtesy 


PULPIT - CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION - BAPTISMAL 
} DOCTORS - MASTERS 


service, 
ser 
nged for 
provided 
cars 
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est.i912, 
BENTLEY ASIMON- 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (Ill.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (Ill.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Dale V. Gilliland (Ohio) 

Virginia Wary Linney (N. C.) 

John Lester (Mont.) 

Roy A. Schuessler (Minn.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha C. Mayfield ( Okla.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 


Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 
James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass. ) 


Southeastern District 
Joel Carter (N. C.) 


Southern District 
Irma Lee Batey (Tenn.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (IIll.) 


Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (Iowa) 


Southwestern District 
Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 
Hardin Van Deursen (Mo.) 


California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 
Northwestern District 
Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Carlyle Kelley (Wash.) 
Mae Shipman (Ore.) 
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BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 


Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (Ill.) 


CALL TO ACTION 
(Continued from page 23) 


From—Henry Hobart, Acting Gov., S. W. 

Region NATS. 

To—All NATS members, Southwest Region. 
Subject—Personal Commission, Conventions, 

Organizing Chapters. 

A new season is beginning; what can we 
do to glorify our profession this year? 
PLENTY, if we mean business. We can: 

1. Take time to read THE BULLETIN 
thoroughly. 

2. Be alert to promote NATS—and the 
principles for which it stands. 

3. Put out some personal effort to ad- 
vance the voice teaching profession as we 
see it needs. 

4. Take advantage of the inspiration and 
fellowship of our conventions; make a per- 
sonal contribution. 

Conventions: 

Rightly or wrongly, your acting governor 
has cancelled the regional convention for 
1954. With the National NATS Convention 
being held at St. Louis during the Christmas 
holidays, this brings a golden opportunity to 
teachers of the Southwest, which will not 
come again for four or five years. Lets’s 
combine our Regional with the National 
and have a BIG representation in attend- 
ance. Seriously, let’s make it BIG. 

A centrally located Regional Convention 
with student competitive auditions will be 
resumed in 1955. Start grooming your stu- 
dents now. 

Chapters: 

The time has come when we need an in- 
tensive, collective cultivation of our Region. 
By what means? CHAPTERS?. City or 
Area Chapters in strategic locations open to 
all members within driving distance. These 
Chapters will: 

1. Meet monthly or quarterly as circum- 
stances warrant. 

2. Hold guest nights to recruit all ethically 
and progressively minded teachers into 
membership. 

3. Devise improved teaching techniques 
for one and all. 

4. Take up related subjects of pertinent 
interest. 

5. Develop a bond of fellowship and good 
will among teachers. 

Let us set a goal of seven (7) new chap- 
ters in the Southwest Region in the next two 
years. Several cities in Texas could well 
serve as chapter centers, with one or two 
in each of the other states. Read in THE 


BULLETIN what other chapters are doing, 
Its immensely worth whole. Who will zet 
the first one started? Some initiative, please! 
Let’s all get on “the ball” and make as if we 
mean business. 

Cordially, 

(Signed) Henry Hobart 


P.S. What was done with those member- 
ship application cards and blanks sent you 
last year? Is that the best you can do? 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
the death of our fellow member 


HARRY E. SCHULTZ 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


ADDRESSES UNKNOWN 
THE BULLETIN office will appreciate 
the receipt of information from anyone who 
may know the present addresses of the fol- 
lowing members: 
Mme. Louise F. Gude, 450 E. Laurel 
Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Mrs. Blanche B. Lyons, 155 W. 8&lst 
St., New York City 24. 
Helen T. Sharp Maddox, 3913 Frazier 
St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


NATS communications sent to the adi 


dresses listed above have been returned, 
stamped “not here.” 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
DECEMBER 1953 
A NATIONAL MEETING 
OF IMPORTANCE FOR ALL 
NATS MEMBERS 


“Listening to great music is one of the mos 
important, most essential occupations for th 
average man.” 

—William Lyon Phelps 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? | 


NEW MEMBERSHIP SEAL 
Price $1.00 


Orders should be sent to | 
E. Clifford Toren, Secre- } 
tary, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music, 
Evanston, 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE . 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
. Arthur L., 92 Fourth Ave., West 


Conn. 
rs. Bs 3020 Tilden St. N.W., 

W D. 

Nic ols, iss illtan, 375 Riverside Drive, New 

265 Douglas Road, 

315 West 79th St., New 


Florence, 


ames M., 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Bla well, = Gertrude Courtney, 123 Hibriten 


Car. 
Fry. Mr. Paul’ B., 1034 E. Main St., Albemarle, 


Car. 
Por K., Chowan College, Murfrees- 
toro, N. 
Sin son, a. James F., Brenau College, Gaines- 
ile, Ga. 
To-res, Mrs. DePont, 809 Fairmont, 
eensboro, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Bartlett, 7“ Joseph Weldon, 2833 Chestnut, New 
Cleans 
Co Mrs\“Bleanor M., 1201 Wildwood Park 
Dy., Florence, Ala. 
San ‘ers, Mrs. Dorothy C., 302 East 8th Ave., 
J onson City, Tenn. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Da s, Mr. Melvin W., 425 Grove Ave., Berrien 


Sorings, Mich. 
Foli7, Mr. Donald G., 302 East Sth St., Superior, 


\ ise. 

Ho iman, Mrs. Mary Irene, 3607 Hopkins Rd., 
Youngstown 11, Oh 

Muschick, Mrs. John H., 2094 Neil Ave., Apt. 48, 
1, Ohio. 

T Mrs. Alma Porter, 935 E. Long St., #A, 
3, Ohio. 

NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Larson, Mrs. Elsa, 4201 22nd Ave. So., Minneapolis 
Nelson, 


7, Minn, 
1619 Portland Ave., 
\inneapolis 4, Minn. 


Miss Ruth P., 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
James H., Route 1, 


Griffin, Mr. Box 163 C, 
Winslow, Wash. 
A. L., 257 Harvard Avenue, Rex- 


Dittmer, Mr. 
ot L., 1211 Yale Avenue, Billings, 
Sic Mrs. Ann Lamb, 424 4th Ave., Bast Kalis- 

hy Mr Sam S., 4412 East 7th, Vancouver, 


Smi Mr. 
REINSTATED 
Mis. Linda Berry, Blue Mountain College, Blue 


Mountain, Miss. 
School of Music, Univ. of 


Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Mr. Stanley John Hoban, 
Seminary Hiil Station, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Miss Agnes Davis, 
2015 Condon Way, 
cattle 99, Wash. 
Me J. Campbell Wray, 
Barron, Dr. Robert Louis, State Teach.. Coll., 
-ksonville, Ala. 


ormerly, La Junta Jr. Coll., La Junta, Colo.) 
Bia: i, Mr. Harrell C., 401 North Temple, Cordell, 
Oxla. 
(ormerly, Muskagee, 
Big Ann Elizabetn 163, Dayton, Va. 
ormerty, Northwestern State Coll., Natchitoches, 


Bro a Mr. Oren Lathrop, 222 Wesley Ave., Fer- 

guson 21, Mo. 

(in preference Coll., Alton, IL, 

where a 
Brun Miss Frances, Gulf Park Coll., Gulf- 
rt 

Selingsgrove. 

. Mrs. Opal Walker, rb. Box 22, Ames, 


Francisco, Calif.) 
“te petyan, Mr. Caro M., 6423 Dykes Way, Dallas, 
exas 
merly, — of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
El Mrs. Flora C., 205 So. 37th St., Omaha 2, 


‘merly, 208 So. 36th.) 
Gol , Mr. Walter, Route 3, Chapel Hill, N. Car. 
New York C ity.) 
rs. Nelle, 3125 West Second St., Los 
‘geles 57, Calif. 

« ange zone to 57.) 
Harv Ye Lucille, 


Ti 
(fo Winfield, Kans.) 


Heidelberg Conservatory, 


Houlihan, Mrs. G. M., 1254 Lake Shore Drive, 
(formerly, Ida Grove, Iowa.) 
Mrs. Beatrice Hunt, 37 W. Dixon Ave., Oak- 


(formerly, Keene, N. Hamp) 

Jackson, Saragossa St., St. 
acobson, Mrs. Ceci m Carnegie ew 

York 19, New Yo 
(formerly, 411 Ocean Ave., Br © ied 


Jones, Mr. Arnold Paul, Marenisco, 
(formerly, Sheboygan, Wisc.) 

Jones, Miss Lucile Marie, Jordan Coll. of Music, 
Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peoria, Ill.) 
r. Charles R., 
Oakville, 


19 Lincoln Ave., Galt.) 
r. James Leo, 125 E. 25th St., Chicago 


formerly, 115 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 1 
Mr. John, 25 EB. Jackson Bivd., 


410 Michigan A Chicago 5.) 
ormer: ve. 
Ma Mr 1905 E 


ich. 
(formerly, 1001 Albert Ave., E. Lansing.) 
E., 3401 w. Chestnut, Yakima, 


(formerly, 922 Queen Ave.) 
Mayfield, Miss Alpha Corinne, om. yp Bay Fine Arts, 


lahoma Bapt. Univ., 
be. N.C.) 


Ok 
Greensboro ‘Coll 
Miller, Mr. L. Wesley, 420 East Will Rogers, Clare- 


. Eugene Ever 
3 est 7th, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Indianapolis 23, Ind.) 
meory Mr. Edward, 1 Sheridan Square, N.Y. 


14 

(former: Hills, Mass.) 
_—- Leila C., 244 Merchant Ave., Marion, 
(formerly, 265 Bellefontaine Ave.) 

<> 1010 Grand Ave., Apt. 


Laramie, 
(iormerty, ‘Coumbia Mo.) 
iss Josephine, 1050 Sherman St., Denver, 


New York City.) 
Oncley, Paul Bennett, Ewing St., Princeton, NJ. 


Hts., 
ae 57 East 57th St., New 


22, 
} nn , Los Angeles 19, Calif.) 
Dorothy rAd 89 Washington St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 
(Refer above, under Tennessee. Newly elected; 
address changed since entering. 
Smitn, 3214 Mayfield Ave., 
arlott 
1712 Kenilworth 


(formerly 
Sister M. Laudesia, OSF, 3401 So 


Wisc. 
(former, 1413 S. Layton Bivd.) 

Ss Donald P., 160 Claremont Ave., Apt. 
1- , York N.Y. 
(from Soren in N.Y. for a 

Evelyn, 


10, 
(formerly, Fine Bidg., Portland 5.) 
Toenes, Mrs. Geo — 1518 Cardinal Place, 


Greensboro, N. 
“Newly elected; change of address 


—. 
Van der Veer, Nevada, 40 West 70th St., New 
spring, Wa: ‘0, Va.) 


York 

Welti, 695 Ave., Logan, Utah. 
Gocmeriy "EB. 7th North.) 

Widman, r. John, lowa Wesleyan Coll., 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Minn.) 
Woods, Mrs. lla Zopf, 4521 Rosamere Road, 
Tampa 9, 
(formerly, St ) 

Wootton, Mr. Charles F., = 4518, Bob Jones 
University, Greenville, S. 
(formerly, Abilene, 


Please Read Carefully 

All members are urged to cooperate 
with THE BULLETIN staff, in the 
following manner: If you have moved 
and have not in the meantime notified 
Mr. Harold Luckstone, Assistant Edi- 
tor, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y., please leave at the address 


. 39th St., Mil- 


year.) 
2662, NW. Cornell 


which you are leaving, sufficient 
money to finance the forwarding of 
your copy to your new address. Also 
be sure to leave a complete and ac- 
curate forwarding address with the 
superintendent of your building or 
with the postal authorities. 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 
At the time of the Bulletin going to press, 

the names of the following State Chairmen 

have been released, covering appointments 

made by the various Regional Governors to 

date: 

EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. rg S. Rimpila, New London 
Delaware, Mr. Donald Bui ware City 
James Leven McLain, 


Dist. of Mr. 

Loutes Baxter Cotes. Waterville 
Maryland, Mr. Justin a Baltimore 
Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newton- 


ville 
New Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 
New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 
New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 
Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 


Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne ” Mason Francis, Woon- 


week Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


lorida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 
Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 
North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 
South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 
Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, as 
“oa Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Hi 

on 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. eee Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris Oal, 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Milwaukee 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
Mi Elias J. Halling, M: 


r. 

Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 

North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 

South Dakota, Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 

SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold A. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 

Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 

Texas (North) Dr. Ciyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 

CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 

Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, San 
Francisco 

Nevada) 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 

Montana 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 

Washi 


Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


PLEASE NOTE 

that the Non-Member subscription rate 
to THE BULLETIN for the season 
1953-54 (consisting of five issues), be- 
ginning with the September-October, 
1953 release, will be Three ($3.) Dol- 
lars. A charge of Sixty (60c) Cents 
will be made for all single copies. 


Ai 
Fr. tz, Mr 
\ 
4 
Str. og, Mrs. Margaret C., 66 Leicester St., Port 
C cester, N.Y. 
Bee W Miss Ora Laas. 853 Seventh Ave.. New 
ns- 
M 
ae more, Okla 
(formerly, Muskogee, Okla.) 
4 
4 
‘ 
| 
(OVER) 
: 


Editor's Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
Official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 
Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 
Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First 
Vice-President, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 
Ralph Court, Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. G. Townsend Coward, 18 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass.; Rec. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill 
St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, 
10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 

President, Miss Alice Rozan, 150 North 
Parade, Buffalo 11; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 
15; Recording Sec., Miss Lucy Macdonald, 
126 Admiral Road, Buffalo 16; Corres- 
ponding Sec., Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 157 
Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Santina Leone, 958 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 


Chicago Chapter 
President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Lil. 
Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 
Hudson St., Denver, Colo.; ist Vice- 
President, Mrs. Georgia Ellyson, 1644 St. 
Paul St., Denver 6, Colo., Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
Jane Crawford Eller, 1120 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut Chapter 
President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 
Detroit Chapter 
President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 
Indiana Chapter 
President, George iewen, 5 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, In.; Vice-President, Carl 
L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
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cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. 
Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 
Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 


President, Mr. — » 2324 
Blanchard Drive, Glendale 8, Calif.; Vice- 
President, Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, 1898 
Genevieve St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Sec- 
retary, Miss Irene Blades, 3475 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss 
Alvina Palmquist, 1106 Grammercy Drive, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 7 
Grace St., Portland; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 
204 Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia 
Merrill, 590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; 
Treas., Mrs. Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, 
Bailey Island. 

New Jersey Chapter 

President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president. 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 


Sparta, N. J. 
North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jan Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 


burgh. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Quad Cities Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. onl St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 


St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 
lll.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 . 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
Rhode Island Chapter 

President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 47 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St, 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 Wes- 
ley Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-Presid: nt, 
Clay Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Lo:iis, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green B: in- 
son, 1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, | !1; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, ‘59 
N. Boyle St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2-19 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, Mr. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oaklznd; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2390 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 

South Carolina Chapter 

President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfohl, 
Box 48, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, Soiith 
Carolina. 

Twin Cities Chapter 

President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 1737 
Jefferson Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Harold Brundin, 3131 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. 
Nancy Stuessy, R.R. #1 - Box #72, St 
Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skur- 
dalsvold, 917 21st Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. James L. McLain, Music 
Dept., American University, Washington, 
D. C.; Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 
Brandywine, N.W., Washington, D. C, 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Kensington, Md.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., 

W., Washington, D. C. 

Western Massachusetis Chapter 

President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion 
Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. E-ina 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Deke St., Madison 5, 
Wis. 
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